























Hands Off in Mexico.—Coincident with the announce- 
ment of the failure of the Lind mission to Mexico, the 
President, for the first time since the administration of 
George Washington, appeared, on August 27, before the 
legislative branch of the Government to address it on 
a matter of foreign affairs. Mr. Wilson, who was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic applause by the Members of 
Congress and the throng of distinguished people who 
packed the galleries, in his address revealed how the 
Huerta provisional government in Mexico had rejected 
the friendship of the United States and its effort to aid 
in the establishing of peace and a government which 
could be recognized by this nation, and which would be 
obeyed and respected by Mexico’s own people. In a 
statement which breathed regret and sympathy in every 
phrase, the President clung tenaciously to optimism as to 
the ultimate result, notwithstanding the pessimistic facts 
confronting the two nations. After picturing the hope- 
lessness for Mexico if she maintained her present posi- 
tion, “isolated and without fri¢hds who can effectually 
aid her,” the President announced the necessity of a 
firm neutral stand by this Government, a policy of 
“hands off’ to await the time of Mexico’s awakening. 
He also voiced an urgent appeal for all Americans to 
leave Mexico and for the United States to aid them in 
every possible way, but in emphatic language served 
notice upon those who assume to exercise authority in 
the revolution-torn country that they would be held to 
a definite reckoning for losses of American citizens. 


Americans Affected.—President Wilson warned al! 
Americans to leave Mexico at once. At the same time 
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throughout the southern republic were instructed to “no- 
tify all officials,-civil and military, in Mexico” that they 
would be held strictly responsible for harm or injury 
done to Americans or their property. The State De- 
partment estimates that there are now in Mexico not more 
than 15,000 Americans, whereas there were 60,000 sev- 
eral years ago. In Mexico City it is estimated there are 
less than 2,000 Americans. With this exodus of Ameri- 
cans the President proposes to proclaim strict neutrality 
between the contending forces in the southern republic 
and to set up a barrier against the shipment of arms and 
ammunition from this country into Mexico. Having 
taken these steps, he proposes to let the Mexicans fight 
out their own struggle in the hope that eventually the 
pride of Huerta will be broken and that all factions will 
realize the sanity of yielding to the American mediation 
demands. The President does not consider that his new 
policy of non-interference closes the door for future 
American efforts toward a peaceful solution of the pres- 
ent difficulty. He announced flatly that he would feel 
at liberty to renew the effort to bring order out of con- 
fusion if the opportunity presents itself. On August 
2s he received a long message from John Lind at Vera 
Cruz outlining the prospects of a settlement of the Mex- 
ican problem in most optimistic terms. There was a well- 
defined impression in official circles that the Huerta Gov- 
ernment and Mr. Lind had reached a preliminary agree- 
ment which might lead to peace in the southern republic. 





Gamboa’s Reply.—Sefior Gamboa in his reply reject- 
ing all the American proposals suggested the following 
alternative policy for the United States: That the United 
States receive a Mexican Ambassador at Washington; 
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that an American Ambassador be sent at once to Mexico 


City without restraint; that this Government enforce the 


neutrality laws; that the Huerta Government be recog- 
nized unconditionally. He qualifies as humiliating the 


proposals made by President Wilson. 


Income Tax.—An attempt to increase the graduated 
tax on large incomes was defeated in the Senate on 
August 26. The Democrats voted solidly against the 
increase and were joined by Senators Clarke (\Wyo- 
ming), Gallinger, Lippitt, Lodge, Oliver, Penrose, Root, 
Smeot, Warren and Weeks from the Republican side. 
The demand for an increase of the tax on big incomes 
was accompanied by the assertion that men with large 
incomes would escape their just share of the taxes under 
the new bill. The entire tariff free list, except that por- 
tion relating to art objects, was approved by the Senate. 
There was an open revolt in the ranks of the Democrats 
on August 28, and the majority leaders issued a hasty 
notice for another caucus to take up the question of in- 
creasing the rates of the surtax upon large incomes. A 
number of Democrats are dissatisfied, and take the view 
that 


proportionate share of the expenses of Government than 


the wealthy men of the country should bear a larger 


is required of them by the bill as it now stands. 

The I. W. W.—The Evening News of Newark, N. J.. 
makes this statement: “According to Assistant Prose- 
cutor Force, of Passaic County, some 2,000 men who 
were participants in recent strikes, and who for the most 
part the Industrial Workers of the 
World, are not entitled to citizenship in the United 
States. 
point was made of asking them, individually, whether 
they believed in the Constitution of the United States. 


are members of 


They were arrested, and Mr. Force says that a 


They answered in the negative.” 


Philippines.—Commissioner Dean C. Worcester has 
made public a special report to the Governor General in 
which he plainly asserts that both chattel slavery and 
peonage exist in the Philippines. Slavery is more or less 
openly practiced in the provinces which are under the 
jurisdiction of the Philippine Assembly, whereas it is 
broken up in those directly administered by the Philip- 
pine Commission's representatives. The Assembly re- 
cently tabled a bill to penalize the slave trade which the 
Commission submitted. According to Mr. Worcester, 
the membership of the Assembly includes slaveholders. 


Canada.—The riots in Nanaimo and the adjacent coal 
mining towns have been suppressed, and over a hundred 
of the leaders are in jail awaiting trial. The situation, 
nevertheless, is far from satisfactory. The Comox miners 
have gone on a sympathetic strike, and the unions of the 
city of Vancouver have ordered an inquiry into the action 
of the Government in calling out the militia. They pro- 


pose a general strike throughout the province as a pro- 








| test against that action, the expulsion from the unions of 
every member of the militia, and are bringing pressure 
to bear on employers to compel them to fill up the places 
of employees absent with the militia in Nanaimo. The 
Trades Council in Winnipeg has passed similar resolu- 
tions, and in both places the language of the speakers has 
been violent beyond expression. The British Columbia 
Government recognizes the gravity of the crisis and 
promises to meet it firmly———The perennial fishery 
difficulties in British Columbia are the more acute this 
year, as it is the year of the big salmon run. That there 
are salmon at all is due to the Government hatcheries on 
the Fraser River. The chief grievance of the British 
Columbia packers is that the American packers get some 
four-fifths of the fish, as they use traps and purse seines, 
while the Fraser River fisherman are restricted to gill, 
nets. Many fruitless attempts have been made to reach 
an understanding with the American authorities, and the 
british packers ask now to be allowed traps and seines. 
This, the Department of Fisheries fears, would mean the 
The packers rejoin 


extinction of the salmon fishery. 
that this would be preferable to the maintaining of 
fisheries of which they can enjoy only a small fraction 
of the profit——Archbishop Langevin, of St. Boniface, 
is in Montreal. He is reported to have said tlrat the 
relations between Catholics and Protestants in Manitoba 
regarding the school question are much improved. 


Great Britain—The Unionists were disappointed in 
the Chesterfield by-election. They had hoped to so re- 
duce the Liberal-Labor candidate’s majority as to equiv- 
alently defeat the Government. The result was the re- 
turn of that candidate with a majority of over 2,000, 
practically the same as that of the last election. There 
were rumors of an understanding between the suffragists 
and the Government. It was said that this was the rea- 
son of Mrs. Pankhurst’s withdrawal to the continent. 
This the lady denies, saying that she is merely recover- 
ing her health for a fresh campaign. Meanwhile, her 
followers are engaged in their usual practices. They 
have burned another country house. A strike of elec- 
tricians in London is causing considerable inconvenience, 
as people are obliged to use candles to light their houses. 
There is much unrest among the coal miners and the 
railway workers. Among the former there have been a 
few smal] strikes, and there is constant danger of a strike 








by the latter. 


Ireland.—There has been continued protest from 
Chambers of Commerce, County Councils, corporations 
and business interests generally against the Postmaster- 
General's connivance with the Cunard company in break- 
ing the contract that requires them to call at Queenstown. 
It is clear now that the pretext of danger for the large 
liners is unfounded. Mr. Samuel concealed the Cunard 
correspondence for six months, revealing it when there 
was no opportunity for debate. An effort will be made to 
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organize American opinion against the Cunarders, espe- 
cially among Irish societies, on the ground that there is no 
valid reason for abandoning an Irish port of call except 
the advancement of certain English interests. A meet- 
ing was held in Cork by Messrs. O’Brien and Healy 
urging the Government to advise the King to call a con- 
ference of all parties in order to settlke Home Rule and 
Land Purchase by consent. Two lords attended and sev- 
eral others wrote sympathetic letters. As Sir E. Carson had 
declared he would never enter such a conference, and all 
are substantially agreed on the new Bill that is to complete 
land purchase, the project did not appear hopeful. There 
was more criticism of the Irish Party and the Home Rule 
Bill than of the Orange party and its covenant. The 
financial clauses of the Bill were especially condemned. 
Meantime,. the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church was issuing a manifesto against the Bill as em- 
bodying “the policy of the Jesuits and the Vatican” and 
bringing “the first plague spot of Catholic emancipation” 
to its full development. “The Catholic Protection and 
Rescue Society of Ireland” has been recently founded to 
counteract: the active proselytism of Protestant organiza- 
tions, chiefly in Dublin. Cardinal Logue has strongly 
endorsed the society and contributed to its funds. 





Rome.—The despatches of August 25 announce that 
the Congregation of Rites has declared Venerable the 
maid Bernadette Soubirous, to whom the 
Blessed Virgin appeared at Lourdes. The Holy 
Father has sent a special blessing to the schismatic Ja- 
cobite Patriarch of Jerusalem, Mgr. Abdulmessih, and 
to Meri. Halluli, the Jacobite ex-Archbishop of Jeru- 
salem, and David, the Jacobite ex-Archbishop 
Apamea, all of whom have renounced the schism in 
which they lived and have been received into the Church 
by the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, Mgr. Ephraim 


young 





of 





Rahmani.——Catholic Athletic Societies from twelve 
nations, including 200 Italian clubs, will hold a great 
meeting in Rome on September 6, 7, 8. The Arch- 


bishop of Scutari, Mgr. Sereggi, was received by the 
Pope and reported on the condition of Albania, It is in 
a state of utter desolation. Old Scutari is a wilderness 
of dilapidated buildings, and a ragged, hungry popula- 
tion roam through the ruins; the cathedral was hit by 
forty shells from siege guns of large calibre. The 





‘ condition of Cardinal Vives y Tuto, who is in a sani- 


torium, is so serious that there is little hope of his re- 
covery. A statement given out by the doctors said the 
advanced age of the prelate and the fact that he does 
not retain nourishment limit the possibilities of a cure. 
— —There appears to be no respectable morning paper 
in Rome. For that reason the Corriere d’/talia has de- 
termined to fill the gap. It is the chief Roman organ of 
the Socteta Editrice Romana, which has declared its in- 
tention to follow explicitly and in all things the directions 
of the Holy See. It has made several changes on its 


staff and hopes by its literary excellence and its sound 





| 





{ 


principles to satisfy the demand for an able defender 
of the Church and the Pope. 


Italy. —Signor Luigi. Luzzatti, ex-Premier and _ the 
most competent man in Italy in financial matters, denies 
the statement given by the Journal des Débats of Paris, 
it was alleged that Italy was to contract a loan of $200,- 
000,000 in Paris. “Italy,” writes Signor Luzzatti, “does 
not need any new loan at the present moment, and, if 
she should need it, would be in a condition to provide for 
it by herself.” Admitting that the Italian balance could 
he strengthened, Signor Luzzatti says the condition of 
France is worse——Sir Alfred Moloney, who .was once 
Governor of British Honduras, died at the Fiesole 
Nursery Home of the Little Company of Mary on Au- 
gust 13. He was sixty-five years old. 

France.—In Paris graft and extortion have been 
charged against the police. The Secret Service is ac- 
cused of making away with office cash at headquarters. 
The populace is amazed at the revelations and a quasi 
atimission of the reality of the corruption seems to 
have been made by the present Chief of Police. The main 
body of the force is thought to be untainted, 

Holland.—A new Cabinet has been formed by P. W. 
A. Cort van der Linden, Councillor of State, to whom 
Oueen Wilhelmina, early in August, intrusted the forma- 
tion of a Ministry, to be composed of persons selected 
from outside parliamentary ranks. According to the 
Nieuwe Courant, J. Loudon, at Minister at 
Washington, is to be named Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
Colonel Bosboom, Minister of War, and Jonkheer Hert- 
ling, Minister of Finance. Councillor van der Linden 
will take the portfolio of home affairs. Andrew Car- 
negie has received from Queen Wilhelmina the Grand 
Cross of Orange-Nassau in commemoration of his efforts 
on behalf of universal peace. 


present 





Germany.—A notable speech on the trade-union ques- 
tion by Prince Lowenstein, the President of the German 
Catholic Congress which,sat at Metz during the week of 
August 17-August 23, is conceded to have been the most 
important incident in the deliberations of that body. The 
Prince, whose prominence among the leaders of the 
Centre party gives adde? weight to his utterances, 
pleaded very eloquently for a truce between the advocates 
of the “Berlin movement,” which supports the exclusively 


Catholic Arbeitervercine, and of the “Cologne movement,” 


which is responsible for the unsectarian “Christian” 
unions of the Rheinland, largely controlled by laymen. 
The President of the Congress reminded his hearers that 
the quarrel had grown to be a serious menace to unity 
among German Catholics, until the appearance last 
November of the Encyclical of Pius X, Singulari quadam, 
had settled the dispute among them. In that document 


the Pope gave his blessing primarily to the purely Cath- 
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olic organizations, but he did not deny the right of Cath- | 


olic workingmen to cooperate, under certain conditions, 
with non-Catholics. The main point of the Encyclical, 
Prince Léwenstein contended, was that Catholics should 
refrain from strife and permit each union to advance the 
Catholic cause in its own way. The time had come, he 
added, for the Congress to assert its authority; leaders in 
the two camps must be brought to recognize the fact that 
the dispute was settled, and that the quarrel which had 
dissipated to an extent the strength of the Catholic forces 
in Germany and had engendered suspicion among them 
must cease. The Prince’s forceful utterance was received 
with tumultuous applause, and should his advice be gen- 
erally accepted, it is quite assured that the Socialists, who 
have hitherto derived great advantage from the divisions 
existing within the Catholic party, will be faced with a 
dangerous rival in their bid for the votes of the working 
class The recently published diary of the late Count 
Tadasu Hayashi, former Japanese Ambassador to Great 
britain, and twice foreign minister of the Empire, re- 
veals a diplomatic secret. The statement in it 
that the diplomatic negotiations which finally resulted in 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance first contemplated an Anglo- 


occurs 


(;erman-Japanese triple alliance, and that Germany was 
largely instrumental in starting them, but was shut out 
by Japan. Japan, says the writer of the diary, suggested 
that a third party should be omitted from the alliance 
All 
the German sovereigns, including Emperor \Villiam as 
King of Prussia, and the heads of the city republics of 
Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck, assembled during the last 
week of August in the little town of Kelheim, Bavaria, 
as the guests of Bavaria’s Prince Regent, to commemorate 
in the Great Hall of Liberation the defeat of Napoleon 
in 1813. Kelheim, a town of only 4,000 inhabitants, en- 
tertained 70,000 visitors from all parts of Germany. 
Genuine concern is awakened among patriotic Germans 





because Anglo-Japanese interests were identical. 





by the disclosure that the birth-rate throughout the em- | 


pire is sinking far more rapidly than was supposed. An 
authority on the subject has published some figures which 
reveal that the annual increase in population is between 
60,000 to 70,000 less than it would be if the birth-rate of 
15 years ago were maintained. The German Foreign 
Minister has informed the Berlin United States Embassy, 
that Germany does not intend to reconsider its decision 
not to be represented officially at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
The reason is the great outlay of 





position in 1915. 
money that would be required, and also the fact that the 
United States, as rule, does not participate in foreign 
expositions. 

Austria.—A communication from the of Count 
Karolyi published in a recent issue of the Nene Freie 
Presse of Vienna, in which the writer bitterly attacks the 
foreign policy of Count Berchtold, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the empire, has aroused a storm in the capital 


Count Karolyi criticizes the policy of the Minister 


pen 


city. 








as the direct cause of the continued set-backs he pro- 
fesses to recognize in the recent experience of Austria 
in the play of diplomacy. He closes with the assertion 
that Austria-Hungary has suffered serious if not ir- 
reparable injury owing to the Minister’s handling of the 
Balkan question. 


China.—Father Francis Bernat, a Franciscan mission- 
ary was killed by Chinese fanatics in a remote part of 
North Shensi on June 13 last. Father Bernat and a 
servant were traveling in Shensi when they were at- 
tacked by members of the Chinese Society of the Elder 
Brothers, a confederation which has opposed Christianity 
in the Orient. Both the priest and his servant were 
killed. The commanding officer of the German East 
Asiatic cruiser squadron reports to the Government that 
the Chinese rebels in the fort near Wu-Hu recently fired 
on the cruiser Emden and he immediately answered with 
twenty-five shots, silencing the fort. A crisis was 
reached at Peking on August 27 owing to the arrest of 
nine more Members of Parliament. 








Russia.—lLate despatches announce that the Holy Synod 
has taken occasion to observe the 1600th anniversary of 
the publication of the Edict of Milan by the Emperor Con- 
stantine, in ordering an imposing church celebration cf 
the event. On the feast of the Elevation of the Holy 
Cross (September 14) of this year, there will be cele- 
brated in all the churches of the Russian Empire solemn 
Masses, with special thanksgiving and Te Deum after 
Mass, together with a procession of the Cross. Special 
church sermons explanatory of the event and the history 
of the triumph of Christianity in the Roman Empire are 
directed. In the government of Minsk, Father Mila- 
shersky, pastor of the Catholic parish church at Rubezhe- 
vichi, has been sentenced by the district judge to two 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of 200 rubles for insist- 
ing on the Catholic regulations of his church as against 
Russian Orthodox orders to part with his church prop- 
erty; and thirteen of his parishioners for abetting him 
were sentenced to two weeks in jail. 





Balkans.—Although the Powers ignore the Turkish 
occupation of Adrianople and Kavala, it is thought that 
Bulgaria will seize them as soon as the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. The Servian Government has declined to 
cooperate with the Carnegie commission investigating the 
alleged Balkan atrocities on account of the presence 
among the members of Professor Paul N. Muilukoff, 
leader of the Constitutional Democrats in the Russian 
Douma, The countries represented include the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany and Aus- 
tria. Premier Pachitch of Servia expressed the fear 
that Professor Milukoff was possibly prejudiced against 
the Servians and suggested that he resign. The other 
commissioners, however, insisted on his retention on the 





commission, ” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


A Slave in the Land of Egypt 


A tew weeks ago the cables announced that Father | 


Joseph Ohrwalder, who had been ten years a prisoner of 
the Mahdi, had passed away at Omdurman, the scene of 
his captivity. The mental and physical sufferings he 
heroically endured during those ten years of slavery 
among the cruel Soudanese fanatics can hardly be paral- 
leled in the records of his age, and in the long roll of 
missionary heroes there have been few who underwent 
such a variety and intensity of sufferings and lived to 
resume their labors. In 1892, the year of his escape, 
Major F. R. Wingate, Director of Military Intelligence 
in the Egyptian Army, (later General Sir Francis Win- 
gate, Sirdar of the Egypt and Governor of the Soudan) 
edited and published the story of the Father’s “Ten Years’ 
Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp,” and to-day the thrilling, 
poignant narrative recalls the words of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians : 

“For I think that God hath set forth us apostles, the 
last, as it were men appointed to death: we are made a 
spectacle to the world and to angels and to men. We 
are fools for Christ’s sake—we are weak—without 
honor. Even to this hour we hunger and thirst and 
are naked and are buffeted and have no fixed abode; 
and we labor working with our hands: we are reviled 
and we bless; we are persecuted and we suffer it. We 
are blasphemed and we entreat; we are made as the re- 
fuse of this world, the off-scouring of all even unti! 
now.” 

Born, 1856, near Meran in the Austrian Alps, Joseph 
Ohrwalder, in physique and faith and Catholic devoted- 
ness, was a true son of the Tyrol. Joining in his boy- 
hood the Fathers of the Sacred Heart of Verona, a Con- 
gregation consecrated to work among the negroes, he 
volunteered on his ordination in 1879 for the perilous 
mission of the Soudan. There the faith had been 
preached as early as 1645, but the seeds of its preaching 
had been buried in blood, and the new recruit was des- 
tined to follow closely, in prison and privation, their ter- 
rible experiences. Entrusted in 1846 to the Sacred Heart 
Fathers of Verona, the Soudan became the grave of 
apostolic men, who, despite the lack of visible results, 
continued their toil till they succumbed to climate, dis- 
ease or persecution. In 1894, when the district was re- 
constituted, there were but 1,027 Catholics in a population 
of 15,000,000. The Catholics were somewhat more 
numerous before the Mahdi’s outrages, but it was youth- 
ful zeal rather than historical remembrance that caused 
the newly ordained missionary to write: “I left Cairo, 
September 28, 1880, as full of bright hopes for a happy 
future as any young man could wish to be. I had no 


thought of the miserable fate that was soon to overtake 


” 


me. 





| their bones in the Soudan. 


Bishop Comboni was leader of the band, wluch in- 


_ cluded Fathers John Dichtl and Francis Pimezzoni, and 


several Sisters and lay-brothers, nearly all of whom laid 
Through Suez they made 
their way to Sewakin, where they were welcomed by Gov- 
ernor Alaed Din, who was soon to fall in the disaster that 
overwhelmed the unfortunate Hicks Pasha. Thence they 
traveled for twenty-eight days via Berber to Khartum, 
where the shady groves of date palms and the beautiful 
mission gardens of Father Alois Bonomi, and the honors 
they received from the Austrian and Italian Consuls and 
from the Egyptian pashas and the famous Slatin Bey, 
who had all assembled to greet them, heightened their 
expectations of a prosperous future. The bishop died in 
Khartum before he could learn of the disasters that befel 
his children, but Ohrwalder and his companions, guarded 
by Slatin Bey, his countryman, proceeded by steamer to 
Tur el Hadra, and thence on camels through the Kordo- 
fan deserts to El Olbeidan Delen. There Ohrwalder was 
happy from December, 1881 to April, 1882. The hun- 
dred hills of Dar Nuba were rich in vegetation and the 
fertile intervening valleys abounded in a great variety of 
animal life. The people were moral and peaceful, living 
in monogamy and docile to the teachings of Christianity, 
the best, he declared, of all the negroid races. He 
quickly learned their dialect, and while instructing them 
in Christian truths, taught them how to make brick, and 
found time to make botanical and entomological col- 
lections. 

But soon his little Eden was a desert. In 1882 the 
Mahdi had won two victories over the Egyptian forces, 
and all Kordofan was in his hands. The people of Delen 
made a brave resistance, but at length were overwhelmed ; 
the church was destroyed, and Fathers Bonomi and 
Ohrwalder, the Sisters and the lay-brothers, were hur- 
ried to the presence of the Mahdi, over the vast plain to 
El] Obeid, and subjected on the way to every indignity 
from the savage mob. This motley town of 100,000 peo- 
ple, noted for its ostrich feathers, tamarind, sesame, 
senna and gum of Kordofan, was held by Said Pasha for 
the Government and the Mission had taken shelter in his 
garrison, but both fell before overwhelming forces of 
the Mahdi. Father Ohrwalder and company were sum- 
moned to his camp. The Fathers and Brothers had been 
robbed of their clothing, but when a like attempt was 
made on the Sisters, they took up sticks and what wea- 
pons were at hand, and made such forcible resistance 
that in shame the fanatics desisted. Weak for lack of 
food and sleep and inarticulate with drouth, these “ene- 
mies of God and his prophet” appeared before the Mahdi, 
who demanded their submission to Mahomet. Slatin Bey 
and some other Europeans made later the required 
declaration, but the Fathers, Brothers and Sisters, ex- 
hausted as they were, resolutely refused, declared their 
faith in Christ. “Choose,” commanded the Mahdi, 
“Tslam or death”; and they answered, “Death.” Sur- 
rounded by some 40,000 shrieking fanatics who lusted 
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for their blood, they were ordered to bend their necks, 
and they did so every one. While the swords were raised 
for the blow they were reprieved through the unasked 
intercession of a powerful chief, and then delivered to 
a more cruel fate. Without food or clothing or shelter, 
except what they could beg, they became a prey to dis- 
ease and fever and vermin. They were subjected to loath- 
some insults, and in a few weeks a Brother and two of the 
Sisters died, and the survivors were barely able to sew 
the corpses in mats and drag them to the entrance of the 
hut. 

There was’ still some hope while Slatin Bey was vic- 
terious and Hicks Pasha was coming to their rescue, 
but this had venished in 1883, when Hicks and _ his 
11,000 men were annihilated at El Olbeid and Slatin sub- 
mitted to the Mahdi and Mahomet. A Berlin Socialist 
named WKloctz, who had been a servant of O'Donovan, 
the war correspondent, had deserted to the Mahdi, and 
the information he gave helped Hicks’ destruction. The 
Sisters were compelled to make coats for the dervishes 
from the tunics of the slain soldiers. One of the tunics 
was recognized by Father Ohrwalder as. belonging to 
O'Donovan. Seon a message from another Irishman 
cheered him. The “Consu! Power,” also a war corres- 
pondent, contrivea to send him a note from Khartum, in 
March, 1884: “Courage for a little while and all will be 
well”; and at that moment General Butler was hurrving 
to Gordon's relief while chafing at the obstacles the War 
©ffice placed in his vath. These proved too many. 
Power and Gordon fell, and the new Mahdi held his 
prisoners in security. 

Still Father Ohrwalder did not despair of freedom. 
He warded off starvation from the Brothers and Sisters 
by a variety of devices—making imp!ements out of wires, 
manufacturing soap, and even weaving cloth and 
ribbons on the loom—and forwarded frequent mes- 
sages from QOmdurman to Archbishop Sogaro, in 
Cairo; but since 1885, when he helped to set the re- 
maining priests and brothers free, no reply came back. 
The Archbishop had sent many parties to his rescue, 
but they never reached him. The Arabs proved faith- 
less. Alone he could have escaped, but he would 
not abandon the Sisters. One of the three remaining 
died of typhus in 1891, and the others were longing for 
the end. They had “witnessed the destruction of cities, 
the annihilation of armies, the slaughter of thousands, 
ruthless massacres of innocent people, man’s dignity 
trodden under foot, human life valued far below that of 
cattle,” and death would be a blessed release; but Father 
Ohrwalder, afflicted with fever and hemorrhages, and 
worn to a shadow, said: “It is in God’s hands,” and, 
“gazing up into the vau!t of heaven, I began to think 
that this same sky was over my fatherland from which 
I was an exile, amid sickness and suffering and sorrow.” 

When this sorrow was at its worst there was a gleam 
of hope. One Arab, named Hassan, proved faithful. 
Sent twice by Mgr. Sogaro, he arrived early in 1892. 


Father Ohrwalder directed his plans, brought together 
the two Sisters who were toiling in separate slavery, 
carefully provided that his master and theirs could not 
be made answerable to the Mahdi for their escape. 
Selecting a favorable moment, the three sick and en- 
feebled victims, mounted on camels, ventured with their. - , 
guide and a native Christian across the Nubian desert 
in a ride for freedom. They traversed the 500 miles of 
desert in seven days, and reaching Murat were received 
by their brethren as from the tomb. They were the first 
Europeans in seven years that had escaped from the 
Soudan. 

There is but one other entry to be made. It is from the 
preface of Sir Francis Wingate, written in Cairo, July 
30, 1892, a few months after the arrival of the captives: 
“In spite, however, of all he has endured, Father Ohr- 
walder longs for the time when it may be possible for 
him to return to the Soudan and continue the Mission 
work so sudden!y and hopelessly interrupted since 1882.” 
This forecast of his future career may serve also as his 
epitaph. When the Mahdi’s power was overthrown, he 
again abandoned his fatherland for the land of his cap- 
tivity, and spent fifteen years evangelizing the people 
who had kept him ten years a slave. He lived to see 35 
priests, 45 Sisters and 28 Brothers, with 33 churches and 
stations, and 20 schools and orphanages, rebuilding the 
Christian edifice, whose destruction he had witnessed, and 
he died with the bright hopes of his youth,restored. His 
tomb in Omdurman, the scene of his slavery and apostle- 
chin, should be ar incentive to missionary heroism. 

M. KENNY, s.J- 


“ 
The Legal Theory of Testamentary Right 


Theories are assumed to explain facts. When they 
have been in use for some time we are inclined to judge 
from their explaining function that they are facts them- 
selves; and if they can be used to explain other facts 
than those for which they were introduced, we are con- 
firmed in our opinion. This is hardly reasonable. Be- 
fore being accepted as a theory, and still more, before 
being taken as a fact, a theory’s own possibility, not to 
say probability, should be weighed very carefully. A 
theory, possible in itself, may explain a fact, the origin 
of which is obscure; it is not necessarily the true ex- 
planation. But a theory impossible in itself cannot ex- 
plain any fact, or collection of facts, no matter how easily 
it seems to fit with them. This is true, not only of 
theories metaphysically and physically impossible, but 
also of theories morally impossible. 

The theory of the spheres and the planetary epicycles 
explained very well the movement of the heavens with 
regard to the earth. Had those who held it paused to 
think of the relative velocity it assumed for the heavenly 
bodies as compared with that required by a solarcentric 
theory. and the probable effect of friction in producing 
something very different from the music of the spheres, 
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they would have found in it difficulties insuperable. Evo- 
lution appears to explain very neatly the differentiation 
of species and the origin of man. The fact that no re- 
search, however diligent, reveals any trace of such a pro- 
cess working out since the beginning of the world, is 
sufficient, apart from other internal difficulties, to make 
the theory impossible. 

Some time ago we discussed the origin of testamentary 
rights. The fact of its discussion shows that for some 
people it has its obscurity. That these are lawyers rather 
than mankind in general, is no reproach to them. Not only 
our American followers of Blackstone and his English 
followers, but others also of greater note, including some 
canonists of high standing find it obscure. This arises 
from their assumption that every transfer of title to 
property, to be legitimate of its own nature, must be 
matter of contract. A testament can not be reduced to a 
contract otherwise than by a most unsatisfactory fiction ; 
since all agree with St. Paul that it has force only after 
the testator is dead, and therefore unable to enter into a 
contract, since this is essentially between the living. We 
solved the difficulty by denying the assumption. The 
transfer of a man’s material possessions follows his 
nature and theirs. His nature is to impress his per- 
sonality on his possessions in such a way that they are 
evidently individual property, and then to die. Their 
nature is to receive that impress by which they keep alive 
morally the personality of their owner, including the acts 
of his will directing his acts concerning that property, 
not only to his own advantage while he lives, but to the 
advantage of him also, who he determines shall succeed 
him in possession after death. Henee, as there can be 
transfers of title to property between the living by way 


of contract, so the nature of men and things demands | 


a special instrument other than a contract to provide 
for that person's succession after his death; and this 
special instrument is the last will and testament. Law- 
yers, more inclined to regard positive law than that of 
nature, ignore what to students of natural right is so 
evident, and solve the difficulty another way, by making 
testamentary right a positive concession of social au- 
thority. 

This seems an easy solution. 
possessions pass to the community at large. 
reasons this renounces its rights by granting the privilege 
of testament. Thus the foundation of the inheritor’s 
title is found, not in the testator’s act, which is presumed 
to have lost all force with his death, but in the act of 
civil society which never dies. Coming to examine the 
theory in itself one finds it bristling with difficulties. In 
the first place, though many examples may be found of 
legislation recognizing and regulating testaments from 
Roman times downward, and consequently presuming the 
right, and of concession of testamentary rights over 
property to which the holder had no absolute title, for 
example, lands held by service, we doubt very much 
whether the defenders of the legal theory can produce a 


When a man dies his 
For good 





| 





clear example of an enactment by which one acquired 
a right he had not before, to dispose by will of property 
held actually or equivalently in fee simple. 

We have clearly the right to ask a reason for the asser- 
tion that after one’s death his property passes necessarily 
to the community at large. This can be found only in the 
notion that by natural law the ownership of land, the 
remote foundation of other ownership, is vested origi- 
nally in the community, that private property is again only 
a concession, and that when death puts an end to this 
the property reverts to the natural possessor. Even were 
the assumption true, the conclusion would not follow, as 
will be seen from what we shall say on the nature of 
private ownership. But the assumption is not true. It 
rests upon the principle that God has given the earth to 
mankind at large, not to individuals. This is true only 
in the negative sense that God does not determine directly 
a definite share for each individual, but gives to all the 
right to acquire actually or fundamentally by the natural 
title of real occupation. Moreover, if we suppose it ab- 
solutely and exclusively true, a particular community can 
have no more right in the matter in face of mankind at 
large, than an individual. It can acquire a definite ter- 
ritory only by a title that comes, fundamentally at least, 
to real occupation. We know that in their beginnings 
certain communities held their lands in common; but 
they did so, not through any dictate of natural law, but 
on account of their own peculiar constitution and of 
special circumstances. As they advanced in culture the 
division of the land among individuals follows, not as an 
act of generosity, but as a necessary consequence, a work- 
ing out of the natural law of men and land of which 
individual ownership is the term. Land can not give its 
full return except under private ownership. Arts an 
sciences, material culture in their applications suppose 
the same. A man will not put his brains and his labor 
and the accumulations that come from them into land of 
which he is not the exclusive owner. 

This leads one to doubt whether the assertors of the 
legal theory have ever considered what it implies. It 
ignores the immense difference between individual and 
common property, which we pointed out in a former 
article. Individual property so receives the impress of its 
owner’s personality as to come to bear much the same 
relation to common property that he bears to the race. 
Its improvements, its buildings, its conservation, its ser- 
viceableness, its peculiar character of refinement, its pro- 
ductiveness, come from his intelligent use of it and bear 
a strict proportion to that intelligence and to the strength 
of will which applied to it the judgments of that intel- 
ligence. Everything in it is eloquent of individual owner- 
ship and a protest against the possibility of a relapse into 
common property. We said that it calls for an individual 
owner, as does the domesticated dog. Let us explain the 
comparison. Compare the trained dog with those that 
rush out against one at the entrance of an Indian village 
in the far Northwest. The faculties of the former are 
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highly cultivated: the latter is but on 


savage state. The cultivation of the former is the resuit | 


of patient individual effort by his owner and by the 
owners of many dogs that went before him: the village 


dog has no such training. He will not hunt as does the 


pointer, the setter, the retriever, the spaniel, the hound. 
He will not guard or guide the sheep, as does the sheep 
dog, or watch over the children as the Newfoundland. 
He will not fetch and carry or sit up or play any of the 
terrier’s tricks, neither will he lavish his affection on an 
individual man. Should the trained dog lose his master 
he is impelled to seek him. If he can not find him he 
attaches himself to another. Should he remain master- 
less he degenerates into the condition of the community 
dog. Beneath all is the common dog nature, but indi- 
vidual ownership has built up so much upon that nature 
that its artificial perfections have come to be the most 
important element in the individual dog. So it is with 
private property. Individual ownership has made it 
what it is, and it demands a continuation of that owner- 
ship. Common property becomes naturally individual. 
This is according to the natural law of the perfecting of 
the natural things of the world by-the intelligent art of 
man. Individual property can not become naturally com- 
mon. This would mean degradation, relapse, the inver- 


sion of natural law. Henry Woops, s.}. 


The Spanish Jews of the Balkans 


“The Balkan Peninsula,” says a writer in the Corre- 
Spondant, “is Europe’s vestibule in which all sorts of peo- 
ples and races, Aryans, and Semites, and Slavs elbow 
each other and pass on. They never fraternize with, and 
never care to know those who are alien to them in blood 
and language and customs.” Indeed, recent events show 
that they are ready to leap at each other's throats when 
the slightest pretense presents itself. 

From a literary rather than an ethnic standpoint, the 
most interesting element in this conglomerate of races 
are the Hebrews, who have drifted thither, not from 
Syria or Arabia or Asia Minor, but from far-away Spain, 
whence they were exiled in consequence of what is 
usually called political and economic necessity. 

The Spaniards had been in a death grapple with the 
Moors for six centuries, and during that long lapse of 
years had given their attention almost exclusively to the 
art of war. But meantime another invasion had been 
silently going on, more formidable perhaps than that of 
the Moors. They were not warriors with turbans on their 
heads and scimetars in their hands, but the dark-eyed, 
clever and persevering Jews who had been settling under 
the shadows of the fortifications, establishing their little 
shops in the most sordid sections of the cities, multiply- 
ing rapidly in every direction, exercising their natural 
bent for trade, mastering the sciences, absorbing the 
learned professions, acquiring wealth and influence until 
at last they controlled the finances and commerce of the 


e remove from ‘the | country, collected the taxes, farmed the revenues, and 


exercised the highest functions in noble households, and 
even in the palaces of the kings. In great public crises 
the Jewish moneyholders were the sole source of relief 
when the treasury of the realm was exhausted. 

Naturally this dependence on an alien race whose 
usurious practices had exasperated the people and who 
had been even charged with having let the Moslems into 
the city of Toledo, became a serious cause of alarm. It 
meant that the nation which had just then shattered the 
yoke of the Moslem was threatened with the more gall- 
ing bondage of the Jews, from whom no success on the 
field of battle could set them free. Earnest attempts had 
been made by Alfonso VI to amalgamate the detested 
race with the rest of the population, but as a result the 
streets of Toledo, Seville, Valencia, Cordova and other 
cities had been drenched with the blood of both. Hence, 
with a full and keen appreciation of the economic losses 
that such an act entails, but in order to save her country, 
Queen Isabella formulated her edict on January 2, 1492, 
and the Jews were commanded to leave Spain. 

Eighteen thousand families, says a contemporary 
chronicle, hastened to make their preparations for exile. 
Only four months were allowed them. They were for- 
bidden to carry off with them either gold or silver, or 
any money whatever. Immense multitudes of rich and 
poor, torn from their household belongings, were seen 
swopping a house for a horse, a vineyard for a roll of 
cloth and resorting to all sorts of devices to conceal their 
wealth, until finally the great cavalcade of men and 
women and children, bemoaning their dead and the pos- 
sessions they left behind, drag&ed their weary feet on the 
long journey which ended on the shores of the Black Sea 
and the slopes of the Balkan mountains. 

This act of Isabella has furnished the theme for many 
a denunciation of Spanish folly, cruelty and bigotry. No 
language was too fierce to condemn it, although the very 
same writers might be mute about the national tragedies 
of Ireland and Poland, and might even extol the govern- 
mental outrages of France and Portugal in our own days, 
when not an alien and dangerous race, but the noblest 
and holiest of the native population were despoiled and 
exiled. Indeed, the very people that gave hospitality to 
the exiled Spanish Jews of four centuries ago, are now 
their most bitter persecutors. 

From the New York Sun of July 13, 1913, we find 
that the 

“devices of the law employed by the Rumanian 

Government in persecuting the Jews have steadily 

grown in number and in cruelty. The Jews are ex- 

cluded from the professions. They are not allowed 

to serve as advocates; they are prohibited from 

being pharmacists; they are not allowed to manu- 

-facture or trade in tobacco; they are forbidden to 

settle in rural communes, and they are concentrated 

in a comparatively few towns where they are more 

easily persecuted by the police. 

“The children of the Jews are not admitted to 
the public schools on the same terms as Christian 
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children. Although according to the law of May 12, 
1896, primary instruction is compulsory and free to 
all Rumanians, a heavy fee is imposed upon “for- 


eigners.” In many cases the primary schools are 
closed to Jews. Similar restrictions apply to sec- 
ondary, technical, agricultural and normal schools. 

“Jews are not allowed to act in Rumania as stock 
or trade brokers of any kind and they may not be 
members of artisans’ corporations. Jewish work- 
men can only be admitted into factories in the pro- 
portion of one-third to two-thirds Christians, which, 
in view of their concentration in towns, often ren- 
ders employment for large numbers of them hope- 
wae ee 

“The Jews of Rumania are not permitted to give 
public expression to their grievances in the press or 
at public meetings. They are forbidden to hold pub- 
lic meetings and have no right to petition Parlia- 
ment or the King. They must take out certificates 

‘ of residence as foreigners, and though they are taxed 

for the support of local hospitals they have no right 
of entry into those institutions. Jews are frequently 
arrested and beaten without cause and with absolute 
impunity, and in certain districts special taxes in ad- 
dition to those which they pay in common with all 
Rumanian citizens are levied upon them. The Jews 
in Rumania are systematically and deliberately de- 
moralized, barbarized and impoverished.” 


But it is not to the civil and political disabilities of the 
Balkan Jews that we desire to call attention, but to the 
linguistic phenomenon which there reveals itself at the 
present time, viz: the persistency with which they cling 
to the language of their forefathers. They still speak 
Spanish and have even retained much of the literature of 
the land of the Cid. The romantic ballads with their 
strange rhythm, their passionate expressions, their 
monotonous and melancholy chant—an inheritance from 


the Arabs—may still be heard on the terraces of the | 
Orient, as on the shores of the Mediterranean and the | 


remote mountain passes of Spain. 

There are to-day 50,000 Jews in Constantinople, 
11,000 in Adrianople, 60,000 in Salonica, and they all 
possess a profane, as well as sacred literature, ballads, 
romances and newspapers, all in the language, funda- 
mentally at least, of old Castile. 
barbarisms have filtered into it from their long asso- 
ciation with unrelated races; there are Turkish, Arabian, 
Persian, Greek and Hebrew words; there are ortho- 


graphic changes, as when the Spanish cha, cho, chi and | 


che become cia, cio, ci, cic, the Castillian /] and fi, li and 
ni, and the archaic termination ades and edes degenerate 
into ash and esh. Hebrew letters are employed, but the 


identity of Rumanian Spanish with that of the Iberian | ; ; 
| to severity and from severity back to mildness, in the 


Peninsula is undeniable. 


An example of a part of a Spanish ballad in its Jewish | 


form might serve as an example: 


Jewish-Spanish. 
Grandes bodas hay en Francia 
En la sala de Paris 
Baulan damas y doncellas 
El que regia la taifa era una dama 
gentil. 
Mirando la esta el buen conde 
Aquel conde de Amadi. 


Spanish. 
Bodas hacian en Francia 
Alla dentro de Paris, 
Cuan bien guia la danza, 
Esta Dona Beatriz 
Cuan bien se la miraba 
El buen conde don Martin. 


At Paris in the midst of France, 
The dames and demoiselles did dance, 
The dance was led by Beatrice 

Who a noble lady is. 

Gazing at her Don Martin 

Then the dance did enter in, etc. 

It is true that signs are already appearing of the end 
of this remarkable struggle for existence of a western 
language in the distant East, and if the proposed amalga- 
| mation of the Balkan Jews, with the peoples of the 
various principalities succeeds all traces of Spanish will 
soon disappear, and only the literary relics which scholars 
have been patiently gathering for some years past will 
remain, to be studied as one of the curiosities of 
literature, and presented also as an historical document to 
explain the genesis of the Rumanian Jews. But will the 
abandonment of their language put an end to proscrip- 
tion and persecution? It had not that effect four hun- 
dred years ago, and it is more than doubtful if the re- 
sult will be better to-day. 


Emperor William at Posen 


The Staats Zeitung of New York, of August 28, is 
seriously concerned over the aloofness that characterized 
the attitude of the Polish people towards the gala doings 
_ marking the recent visit of Emperor William to the city 

of Posen. Associated Press despatches told us how the 
great bulk of the Polish inhabitants of that city, headed 
by the municipal administrative body, held themselves 
coldly unconcerned throughout the festivities, and the 
Staats Zeitung editorially expresses the opinion that in 
the face of the possibilities it was well-nigh miraculous 
that no passionate outbreak came to mar the splendid 
ovation loyal Germans had prepared for the King of 
Prussia. 

The anti-German sentiment admittedly present during 
the festal days is declared by the Staats Zeitung to make 
clear the fact that the process of Germanization followed 
in the Polish districts of the empire has met with even 
less success than that pursued by Germany in its attempt 
to banish the friendly attitude towards France which the 


Of course. numberless | People of Alsace-Lorraine have never failed to manifest 


since the day that province ceased to be French. As the 


| New York journal concedes, there seems to be a fatality 


about the dealings of Prussia with Poland. Not, we claim, 
because of the shifting character of the kingdom’s policy, 
now half-heartedly conciliatory, now harsh and extreme 
in its enactments; but for the entirely different reason 


| that, like England with Ireland, Prussia, at least in the 


mind of the Polish race, in all its changes from mildness 


legislation by which it sought to control the provinces sub- 
jugated to its sway, has never aimed to acknowledge the 
passionate ideals of a race ready to die rather than to 


| abandon its national life, its national speech and its 
national customs and manners. 


And like Ireland, Poland 
will never agree to rejoice with its conqueror until those 


_ ideals be honored beyond dispute. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Congress of Swiss Catholics 


Sr. GALLEN, SWITZERLAND, Aug. 10, 1913. 
The Swiss Catholics may well rejoice at having had 
glorious weather for their fourth triennial Aatholikentag. 
Rain has dogged relentlessly the footsteps of tourists in 
Switzerland this summer. 
August were an exception and these saw the Swiss Cath- 
\ugust were an t nd th v the Swiss Cath 


But the first few days of | 


olics meet in Congress in the historic town of St. Gallen, | 


not far from Lake Constance. Enthusiasm would surely 
have made the sturdy Swiss rise superior to weather 


conditions, as it did some of your fellow-countrymen | 


whom the writer met on Lake Lucerne. It was raining 
torrents and the Rigi and Pilatus were hidden in heavy 
The rest of us were shivering in snug corners 
Your two stalwarts without water- 


clouds. 
of the lake steamer. 


proof were standing in front and loudly expressing their | 


admiration of the scenery, which we could not see. But 
enthusiasm would not have given us the fine picture we 
had of the 18,000 processionists, many in the picturesque 
costumes of their various cantons, with some 240 banners 


gaily breasting the breeze, and 18 bands of music. This 
took place on Sunday, August 3d, the People’s Day. In 
the morning the churches were filled to overflowing. At 


the Cathedral, Dr. Jann of Stans, a Capuchin Father, 
preached. He reminded his hearers that this year they 
celebrate the thirteenth centenary of the founding of St. 
Gallen by the Irish monk St. Gallus. “Saints Columban 
and Gallus were the representatives of the Apostolate of 
the Faith and of Culture, of the material, intellectual, 
social and Christian Culture.” He proceeded to ask them 


to offer to the “Green Isle the thanks due to it and the | 
greetings of the Swiss Catholics, and the following | 


prayer to St. Gallus: 
on us this day, that brings honor to Catholic Switzer- 


Saint Gallus deign to look down | 


land, and bless this golden harvest of culture, that to- | 


day waves over your grave.” The preacher thus paid a 
graceful tribute to the work of the Irish monks in that 


part of Europe in the seventh century, when the light | 


of faith and civilization was spread by the streams of 
pilgrim scholars, who brought over from the “land of 
saints and scholars” the learning and virtue that then 
flourished in Ireland as in no other land. That the Swiss 
and their near neighbors are not unmindful of their bene- 
factors the writer found recently when seeking an oppor- 
tunity to say Mass in the Church of St. Gallen in 
Bregenz, on Lake Constance. Because of his Irish ex- 
traction, the priests and sacristan could not do enough 
for him. 

Of the numerous questions, social, economic, pedagogic 
and political, that engaged the attention of the various 
Vereine during the Katholikentag, some would appeal 
more to the general public than others. The Workmen’s 
Guild or Verein touched on a wide range of subjects, and 
incidentally proved how useful the Katholikentag is. 
Social reform, cheapening of the food supply, the ques- 
tions of coal and electrification of railways, and the pro- 
portional system of voting which would secure a fairer 
treatment of minorities, a question of moment to 
Catholics, who in Switzerland are a minority, insur- 
ance for the aged and the infirm, and factory laws; these 
were a few of the subjects vigorously discussed. So 
can a Catholic workingman grasp that the Socialists have 
not a monopoly of interest in matters touching their 
material and social well-being; but that the grand old 








Church of their fathers is even more concerned to better 
their condition in life. The speech of Stadtrat Widmer, 
of Zurich, on these questions of the day was received 
with rapturous applause. Another speaker reminded 
them that Christian social optimism must be founded on 
the first of the Ten Commandments, and on Golgotha. 
Courage to martyrdom must be theirs, for the way to 
Golgotha was the way to peace. The workingmen’s 
choirs helped on the enthusiasm by their fine singing of 
patriotic songs, an art the Swiss have in perfection. 

The Gesellenverein Section specially interested your 
correspondent, as recently he had the good fortune to stay 
a day or two in the Zurich Gesellenhaus and to witness 
the immense good the Verein is doing. A Gesellenhaus 
is a huge boarding house for Catholic apprentices, whose 
work takes them away from home and compels them to 
live in the great cities. A priest lives there and is the . 
Director. The Zurich house, and all the houses through- 
out Germany, Austria and Switzerland are similarly 
modeled, has a chapel, in which the apprentices hear 
daily Mass, a theatre beautifully appointed, a huge 
dining room on the restaurant style, and the inevitable 
German bar. There are certain rules to be observed, but 
otherwise the young men are left as free as they would 
be in an ordinary hotel. It is the Catholic atmosphere 
and companionship that counts. Your correspondent 
was agreeably surprised on looking into the dining hall 
to see some 300 young men at small tables smoking and 
drinking and listening intently to the weekly talk of the 
chaplain-director. The notice board showed that their 
evenings are well occupied with amusements or more 
educating programs. The good these Gesellen houses do 
is enormous. “Kolping, (the founder of the Gesellen 
Verein movement) and his work,” was the subject of the 
speech of Dr. Schohi. There are some 25,000 members 
of the Gesellen Verein to-day, some in Africa and India. 
The entrance of the General Director, P. Claudius Hirt, 
to the meeting was greeted with applause, such as only 
young men of the Gesellen’s age are capable of giving. 

Naturally the subject of moment nowadays in every 
land claimed its full share of attention. The Education 
Section brought together some 300 teachers, and the 
Hochschulverein of Freiburg, had a meeting even to 
itself. The Milan Edict of Constantine gave an oppor- 
tunity to pedagogues versed in history to compare the 
tolerance given to all religions by that edict and the 
disabilities under which Catholic educationists must 
labor to-day. Professor Fischer, from Lucerne, spoke 
on the duties of parents regarding the education of their 
children. They should study the conditions in which 
their children are placed, and so instruct them as to 
guard them from the dangers and enable them to profit 
by what is good. The formation of children’s characters, 
the handling of their physical, hygienic, moral and reli- 
gious education called for study on the parents’ part. 
Herr Erb, of Berne, appealed for the founding of more 
homes and houses for university students in university 
towns. The Freiburg Hochschulverein, which is a 
Verein for university students, was entertained by a 
scholarly discourse from University Professor Dr. 
Kirsch, on “Constantine the Great and the Tolerance 
Edict of Milan.” Practical questions of finance and the 
management of the Verein also engaged the meeting’s 
attention. 

A speech of special value, for it was a practical one 
that faced boldly the injustices under which the Swiss 
Catholics labor, was that of Chief Editor Zaumberger, of 
Zurich, entitled “Equal Rights and Equal Freedom.” It 
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was a fighting speech, well thought out and supported by | 


abundance of facts. He, too, contrasted the Constantine 
Edict with the present disabilities of Catholics: ‘Never 
to rest until the frank acknowledgment of the rights of 
all to political and social existence is an accomplished 
fact.” He appealed for proportional voting as just to 
minorities, and touched on several questions of local in- 
terest to Switzerland, the observance of Sunday as a day 
of rest, and better factory laws. 
1600 years ago gave cultus-freedom to all religions. 
Have we that? Surely not, so long as the Bishop of 
Basel must obtain permission from the Government every 
time he gives Confirmation in a certain Canton of his 
diocese ; or when he will consecrate a church; while in the 
same Canton processions in the open air in a Catholic 
neighborhood are forbidden, and while in a certain Canton 
a priest last year was forbidden to say Mass daily. 
is not freedom, but a brutalizing of conscience!” The 
speaker also spoke warmly of the injustice of the laws 
forbidding the Jesuits in Switzerland, and the founding 
of new monasteries. “To a religious folk like the Swiss 
surely a new convent is of more value than a new kino- 
theatre or a new variety house; and a Jesuit more useful 
than a certain modern variety artist, whom we must have 
to be up to date.” Not to rest content till they had 


secured the open recognition of the rights and freedom | 


of the Catholic Church, and the religious rights of Cath- 
olics in Switzerland, was the trumpet-call of the vigorous 
speech of Editor Baumgartner. Amid applause he con- 
cluded: “Forward! Swiss Catholics—forward in solid 
ranks to claim your rights. This is the spirit of the 
fourth Katholikentag in St. Gallen, the spirit that rises 
from the graves of famous St. Gallen Catholics. It is 
the spirit whose work is fruitful of good to Holy Church, 
and of good to our Fatherland, our loved, our dear 
Switzerland.” 

Dr. Werthmann, the representative of the central com- 
mittee of the German Catholics, paid a fine tribute to 
the Swiss by reminding them how Germany uses their 


orators at its meetings, their Sisters of Mercy in its | 


hospitals and the books of its scientists, litterateurs, and 
theologians. “Yes,” he said, “we take from Switzerland 
even our Jesuits.” Here he was referring to the famous 
Fathers Meschler, Boh and Baumgartner, “whose works 
are known wherever the German tongue resounds. . . . 
From St. Gallen, too, the light of Christian faith was 
spread in the German Rhineland and German students, 
German candidates for religious life, yes, even German 
Empérors themselves, come to your historic town to en- 
liven their devotion and piety at this fountain of the 
Faith.” 

The gathering together in Congress of the Catholics 
of Switzerland is a tribute to the undivided loyalty of 
the faithful to one another and to their pastors. 
three languages of the country, though differing in sound, 
were yet one in ideas and interests. Whenever the Holy 
Father’s name was mentioned it was greeted with ap- 
plause—with vivas or with hoch, and the call to battle 
for their rights and the rights of Holy Church was taken 


up as a call to all to unite on the platform of religion. “We | 


know only one Catholicism. The distinction between a 
religious and a political Catholicism is to us unknown,” 
said Standerat Adalbert Wirz. He continued: “We 
will not be half Catholic but all Catholic. What we do not 
wish is an indistinct, a watered down, a white-washed 
Catholicism. We stand true and fast by the 


Pope. He is the bearer of Church Unity and the teacher 
of Catholic truth.” 


This world-wide movement of Cath- 


“The Constantine Edict | 


That | 


The | 








olic Federations and Catholic Congresses is surely a re- 
sponse to the Holy Father’s call to renew all things in 
Christ. Such united action breathes life and vigor into 
Catholicism, which freshened and renewed gives to all it 
touches the saving spirit of the Redeemer. E. R. 


Catholic Railway Men in France 


Paris, August 15, 1913. 

The attention of the readers of AMERICA was drawn 
some months ago to a comparatively recent Association of 
French Catholics, that at the present moment numbers 
fifty thousand strongly disciplined members. 

It is called /’Union catholique du personnel des 
chemins de fer, and was started in July, 1898, by an 
Alsatian priest, the Abbé Beymann, who continues to 
direct it. His work as a parish priest in the suburbs of 
Paris led him to realize the difficulty that the railway 
men find in practicing their religion. Their absorbing 
and often perilous work, the evil power of the free- 
thinking papers, the lack of any solid religious instruc- 
tion, all these causes contribute te make them live out- 
side the sphere of the only influence that might effectu- 
ally brighten their lines and spiritualize their labors. 

“They cannot come to the Church, so the Church must 
come to them,” was the Abbé’s argument, and he set to 
work to bring these hard working public servants in 
touch with religion. The Association founded by him 
fifteen years ago has developed in a marvellous manner ; 
this alone proves that it answers a pressing need. It is 
founded on a purely religious basis; the Abbé Bey- 
mann has divided his men into local groups that are 
placed under the patronage of a local saint and attended 
by a chaplain, who presides at the meetings that take 
place twice a month at the hours most suitable to the 
men. These meetings are short; the chaplain gives a 
brief religious instruction. Abbé Beymann believes that 
devotion to be lasting must be founded on a solid knowl- 
edge of religion; then the men say a short prayer in 
common, and they are informed of the feasts that the 
Church celebrates during the month, in order to bring 
them into touch with the spiritual life of their Mother. 
To these private meetings are added public fétes that 
take place periodically, in which each group, or several 
groups, together form a solemn procession, carrying 
their banners, and attend a public high Mass, which is 
generally presided by the local bishop. On the oc- 
casions the men wear their railway uniforms and their 
insignias: an engine, a cross and the Sacred Heart, with 
the motto: “Fidem servavi.” 

The Association of les Cheminots, as they are fami- 
liary called, was blessed and approved by Popes Leo 
XIII and Pius X, and in 1909, over 800 members went 
to Rome and were received by the Holy Father, who 
expressed his warm interest in their Union. 

The men are devoted to their Association, they have 
an excellent spirit and no human respect; they are 
taught to honor the religion that they profess by their 
efficiency as public servants, and their motto, Fidem 
servavi, applies to the service of God and also to their 
duties at the railway. The monthly Bulletin, published 
by the Association, is a bond of union between the local 
groups and an annual féte, like that of last Sunday, 
August 10th, brings home to them the feeling that they 
form part of a large family. Another characteristic 
feature of the Union is that the bond between the men 
is purely spiritual; no material advantages are extended 
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by the Association to its members, and great care is taken 
that at the railway the Union should never be used by 
inferiors to curry favor with their chief, or by the latter 
as an excuse for unfair patronage or favoritism. The 
Association is always and everywhere a means of saving 
the men’s souls; this is its one object; the rest matters 
little. 

Last Sunday was a great day for the Cheminots; they 


| 


} 


came to Paris from every part of France, and on Sat- | 


urday evening 6,000 railway men, wearing their insignia 
and carrying 225 local banners, were assembled in the 
basilica of Montmartre, where they spent the night in 
adoration. 
ing in a large hall close to the church; statistics 
were read, and it was found that there are now 55,000 
Catholic Cheminots in France, divided into 477 local 
groups; sixty new groups having been founded since last 
year. At 9 o'clock high Mass was sung in presence of 
the men, and at noon many of them met at a banquet, 
which was presided by the chiefs of the Union. Then, 
at four, came the final ceremony at Notre Dame. 

The basilica that has, in the course of centuries, wit- 
nessed so many impressive scenes: royal christenings and 
marriages, the crowning of an Emperor by a Pope, and 
where many a Te Deum was sung in thanksgiving for 
national victories, was crowded to over-filling. The. 225 
banners of the Cheminots made a bright spot of c« lor in 
the centre of the great church; Cardinal Amette pre- 
sided, and a priest from the South, who is the director 
of a local group, preached an eloquent, though rather 
lengthy sermon, which was followed by a procession of 
the Cheminots and their banners round the church. 

The endurance, 
many of them came from distant posts—were admirable, 
and if the day was to them a day of joy, it was hardly 
' After a long journey they had passed the 


some 


a day of rest. 


Next morning at 7 o'clock they held a meet- | 


recollection and devotion of the men— | 


night in prayer, then came a meeting, high Mass, a ser- | 


mon, a banquet, another sermon, a procession, followed 
by Benediction. The railway men were equal to the oc- 
casion ; they showed no weariness as they listened to the 
discourse or as they marched in serried ranks round the 
big church, singing the stirring Cantate expressly com- 
posed for the Union. The words are those that they are 


accustomed to use in their daily avocations, only they are | 


applied to their spiritual interests, and the chorus was 
echoed bravely under the vaulted roof of Notre Dame: 


“Coeur de Jésus, sous ta banniére 
Nous voulons vivre et fiers de Toi, 
Chanter jusqu’ a l'heure derniére: 
Nous avons conservé la foi!” 


alternately with the spirited cantique of which the chorus 
runs thus: 


“Le Cheminot veut Dieu pour Peére, 
Le Cheminot veut Dieu pour Roi.” 


A pleasing feature in the occasion was the presence of 
many wives and children of the railway men; they 
proudly wear their insignia: the engine, the Cross and the 
Sacred Heart, and they also use the 
Cheminot. This small prayer-book, compact and com- 
plete, easy to carry, is the Catholic railwayman’s in- 
separable companion. It contains the rules of the Union, 
a summary of the Church’s teaching on the Sacraments, 
prayers for the Mass, a selection of psalms and much 
practical advice, given in a simple, cordial fashion. The 
compactness of this neat volume makes it a convenient 


Manuel du | 








companion, and to many an engine driver or hard-worked 
mechanic it has brought encouragement and light in 
moments of difficulty. 

The prosperity of the Union catholique des Cheminots 
is another symptom of the revival of religion in France. 
There are altogether 400,000 railway men in France; of 
these 55,000 are practical Catholics and excellent public 
servants, in whose eyes the service they owe to their 
employers is glorified by the service they render to God. 
The Association is only fifteen years old, and has de- 
veloped with extraordinary rapidity; a proof that the 
men to wnom it appealed were prompt to recognize its 
value, a value purely spiritual, as the Abbé Beymann is 
never weary of repeating. All this is encouraging and, 
though the Government of France ignores God, the peo- 
ple are being gradually led to give Him His rightful 
place in their lives. 

Let us add that the Union des Cheminots is now in- 
fluential enough to excite the enmity of the Socialists, 
some of whom assembled last Sunday at Montmartre. 
The counter manifestation they tried to organize was a 
miserable failure; a small number of Socialists gathered 
outside the church, where 6,000 Cheminots had spent the 
night; a few radicals joined the Socialists, the first sang 
the Marseillaise, the second the International; a quarrel 
followed, rough words were exchanged, and while the 
Catholic railwaymen within serenely carried out their 
program, their enemies without were dispersed by the 
police to prevent them from coming to blows. 

. me ¢. 


Nuova Pompei 


How few there are in the United States who know 
that at a short cistance from the old city of Pompei, 
where death and desolation reign, religion has given rise 
to another city full of activity and life, the city of Nuova 
Pompei. And where centuries ago idols of wood and 
stone were adored and superstitious practices were 
dominant, where the devil had full sway, the true God is 
now invoked and one of the sweetest devotions of the 
Church, the Rosary, has its centre, while Faith and 
Charity speak to you from every street, and from every 
building. It is really the triumph of God over Satan, of 
modern Christian civilization over pagan culture and 
luxury. 

Forty years ago Nuova Pompei did not exist. The 
district then contained only a few scattered houses in- 
habited by farmers, and a poor church, scarcely large 
enough to hold the country folk who attended the Sun- 
day Mass. In its stead there now arises a magnificent 
basilica, which with the numerous other buildings that 
have been erected in recent times, is a source of wonder 
to the many visitors to this sacred spot. But what is 
really wonderful about this happy transformation is the 
fact that it has been brought about by a layman, a lawyer, 
whose name, Bartolo Longo, will remain in benediction 
among the future generations as that of a great bene- 
factor of humanity, and a truly Christian apostle. 

Less than forty years ago Bartolo Longo was obliged 
to visit the valley of Pompei and reside there for some 
time to look after the interests of his wife, the Countess 
De Fusco. This afforded him an opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of the inhabitants of that valley, and 
he was surprised and at the same time afflicted on behold- 
ing their spiritual destitution. The unsuitableness of the 
church, which was too small even for the little flock and 
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unbecoming as a temple of divine worship, also attracted 
his attention, and was a cause of grief to his heart. An 
old follower of the doctrines of magnetism and spiritism 
and a new convert to God, he feels impelled to do some- 
thing for his Master. Being a member of the Third 
Order of St. Dominic, he decides that the most appro- 
priate work he can undertake will be the spreading of the 
beautiful devotion of the holy Rosary among those poor 
peasants and the erection of a larger and more com- 
modious temple of divine worship. Despite the fact that 
he is known only to a few, despite the slender and in- 
adequate means at his disposal, he bravely set to work 
on the task which he had undertaken for the love 
of God. Daily he was seen making his rounds from 
house to house and speaking to the poor farmers about 
the new church he intended to erect, with the result that 
he got many of them to subscribe one cent a month in the 
good cause—a poor contribution, indeed, even for the 
building of a very modest country chtrch—but God was 
with him and inspired him. 


He wanted to found the Sodality of Our Lady of the 





Rosary, but he was at a loss how to secure a suitable | 


picture of her, since the artists set too high a value on | NV Oper 
| di Valle di Pompei are under the direction of the apos- 


their work. Finally he had to be content with an old 
picture which was given him by a pious woman, a pic- 
ture that had cost less than a dollar; 
picture, remodeled and adorned with costly diamonds and 
other precious stones, is now enshrined above the high 
altar of the basilica, on a throne which has cost 200,000 
lire. He interested his friends in the enterprise and 
meantime Our Lady of Pompei helped him by working 


but that same | 


{ 
| 


wonders for those who promised to assist in the building | 


of the new church. Contributions poured in first from 
Naples, then from all parts of Italy and of the entire 
world, and before many years the church was an ac- 
complished fact. It is not, however, a country church, 
as was planned in the beginning, but a temple which 
can compete favorably with the finest temples in the 
most flourishing of our Catholic cities. The Popes have 
taken it under their special jurisdiction, declared it a 
basilica, with all the privileges attached to such churches, 
and it is now the centre of many devout pilgrimages, the 
source of innumerable spiritual and material favors. 
The church is built, but the founder’s zeal for his 
neighbor’s welfare has increased with the years. His 


faith has obtained what it longed for, but his charity is | 


still unsatisfied. 


He is chiefly concerned with the fate | 


| 


of the hundreds of innocent little orphan girls, who, | 
through the loss of their parents in the tender years, be- | 


come an easy prey to misery and sin. He has gathered 
around him a number of these children; he feeds and 
educates them. In 1887 there were only fifteen of 
them, but each returning year saw a larger increase 
in the little band, till at the present day their numbers 
are altogether out of proportion with their humble be- 
ginning. During the last twenty-five years 706 were 
received and educated, and of these 545 were adopted by 
pious and well-to-do families. 

But Bartolo Longo is not yet satisfied. There is a 
class of children whom society looks upon with contempt 
and fear: the sons of criminals. On these Bartolo Longo 
looks with compassion and sorrow, he wants to help 
them, he will help them. His intention is to found an 
asylum for them. It is a new idea, nothing of that kind 
has been done until now in the Christian world. In the 


magazine J] Rosario ¢ la nuova Pompei, of which he is 
the editor, he explains at length the object of his zeal 
and the means for its accomplishment. 


Needless to say 


| he receives hearty approval and support from all sides. 


The opposition he has to contend with comes only from 
a few men who are imbued with materialistic and posi- 
tivistic philosophy. These latter think that it is alto- 
gether useless to try to educate sons of criminals since, 
they say, crime is hereditary. But the fruits of Longo’s 
work have shown to the world the falsity of such an 
assertion. He began in 1892, and up to the present time 
325 children of criminals have been received and edu- 
cated, and of these 167 have already left the asylum 
and taken their place in the world as representative Cath- 
olics and good citizens. The asylum, moreover, has had 
a most salutary influence on the morality of many 
prisons, for the convicts, on learning how much good 
was done to their children, have taken their punishment 
as an expiation for their crimes, and are now leading 
exemplary lives in their loathsome cells. 

Thus the works of faith and charity began and pros- 
pered in Valle di Pompet; such good works have been 
the centre of other minor works of charity, and the 
magnificent temple and immense buildings of the Opera 
Pompetana have been and are the center of the new city, 
Nuova Pompei. At present all the Opere religiose-civili 


tolic delegation. 

Bartolo Longo 1s still living; years ago he gave up 
all his rights to the fruits of his many toils and labors 
to the Holy Father, but he still works for them with 
unbounded devotion and energy. He is old, but in his 
heart still burns with all its ardor the fire of charity 
worthy of a great apostle. 

JosepuH M. SorreENTINO, S.J. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


A California layman, who has spent several years in 
Korea as a metallurgical engineer, sends to the Field 
Afar these details of conditions in that country, with 
special appreciation of the work of Catholic missions: 

“In the ancient city of Seoul, in Korea, stands a 
Catholic Cathedral and a convent of the Sisters of St. 
Paul, both presided over by good Bishop Mutel. In 
this far-off land worthy priests and nuns are laboring 
freely and lovingly, for—well, we all know what for. 
These people are laying up for themselves ‘treasures in 
Heaven, and are doing it with such a spirit of hu- 
mility, poverty and devotion that they are an inspira- 
tion to all who cross their path. 

“The Koreans regard female children almost as a 
curse. They have too much humanity to kill them out- 
right, but when there is an opportunity to turn the.a 
over to those who will love and care for them, they are 
quick to take advantage of it. They will leave children 


_ at the gate of the convent and even let babies down 








over the wall in baskets. The convent is thus filled to 
overflowing. 

“Though the rice bag is often very low, the good 
Sisters never refuse to shelter these abandoned little 
ones. They work hard and fast, taking in washing, 
making lace, and in all ways possible struggling to keep 
the wolf from the door. 

“Poverty? We in the United States do not know 
what poverty is, compared with the abject misery to 
be found in Oriental countries. Here the poor are 
crowded together in cities, while farms are crying for 
help. But in the East the farms are full of people. 
Imagine a place half the size of California, with a 
population six times as large! Such is Korea.” 
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Calumny 


We do not consider, for a moment, the intellectual 
divagations or hallucinations of the Rev. O. R. Miller 
about Jesuit ambition in the matter of the gubernatorial 
incumbency of the Empire State. But now that this 
unknown clergyman has revealed his purpose in life, a 
very laudable ambition suggests itself which if achieved 


would be helpful to the Rev. O. R. Miller himself, to | 


the general interests of morality and to the purtfication 
of the political pool in which he is immersed. It 
would be to create in him, if that were possible, some 
sense of propriety in keeping with the title “Reverend” 
which he assumes or has received; second, to settle his 
soul in that state of righteousness of which he is sup- 


posed to be an exponent and promoter; and finally, to 


foster in his mental make-up a permanent condition of 
discreet watchfulness over the words he employs. 
Presumably he is a teacher of the Gospel, and if such 


be the case, it might not be rash to surmise that he has | 


heard of a certain code of laws known as the Ten Com- 
mandments, one of which specifically condemns detrac- 
tion, calumny, mendacity, reviling and the like; and he 
ought to know that the respectability of the person out- 
raged, the publicity given to the libel and the extent 
of the scandal resulting, all contribute to make the 
offence proportionately more censurable and more pun- 
ishable provided the accuser be responsible. We commend 
these fundamental ethical verities to what remains of 
the conscience of the Rev. O. R. Miller. 


A Revelation by a Health Reformer 


The Local Government Board in England has pub- 
lished a report of one of its inspectors, on a disease that 
is being talked of a great deal in certain circles. Avs the 
author asserts that this disease, highly infectious though 
it be, tends to extirpate itself through its own virulence, 





one would have expected him to conclude by recommend- 
ing a rational mode of acting regarding it that would not 
turn society and morals upside down. Such, however, is 
not the practice of modern reformers. After pointing 
out that the disease and its relations are easily curable 
if taken in their early stages, “he wisely’—these are the 
words of the London Times—‘“deprecates any attempt to 
attach special criminality or disgrace” to them. “Any 
attempt!” The audacity with which such reformers 
transfer their own designs to Christian morals is more 
than brazen. Christians are not attempting to attach 
criminality and disgrace to violations of the sixth com- 
mandment. That such are criminal and disgraceful is the 
testimony of reason itself, and has been unquestioned 
for thousands of years as part of divine revelation. It is 
the reformers who are attempting to contradict both rea- 
son and revelation, and to persuade mankind that such 
breaches of natural and revealed law are blameless. 

Christians who are inclined to blame us for our oppo- 
sition to the new movement should pause to consider 
carefully such indications of its real spirit. If no “crimi- 
nality or disgrace” attaches to the violations of God’s 
law, the cure of all the physical evils flowing from them 
is obvious, and before long, perhaps, we shall hear it 
advocated openly. 


Cincinnati Judge Arraigns Socialism 


“I doubt if the public realizes the alarming increase 
there has been in the number of criminals the courts are 
called on to deal with, and, in particular, the criminals 
who come to Cincinnati from other cities and other 
countries. To get them out of the country is the best 
thing possible. The great increase in the number of 
criminals coming to Cincinnati is due to the spread of 
Socialism. The teachings of this ‘ism’ are such as appeal 
to the criminal classes. The fact that Socialists are 
being made more welcome than heretofore in Cincinnati 
has attracted them hither from other cities and other 
countries.” 


Judge Wade Cushing of the Common Pleas Bench is 
the author of this candid statement. He has been pre- 
siding in the Criminal Court of the middle Western city 
during the summer vacation season, and his experience 
during his term of service in this tribunal prompts his 
noteworthy utterances. The immediate occasion of Judge 
Cushing's arraignment was a certain discussion of his ac- 
tion in suspending the sentences of two foreigners, con- 
victed in his court, on condition that they be deported to 
the country whence they came. 

One who has followed the story of Cincinnati’s bitter 
experience during the past two or three years owing to 
industrial troubles and the viciousness of those engaged 
in fomenting the disorders accompanying the city’s many 
uprisings, will find little reason to criticise the utterance 
of Judge Cushing. Labor unions have their rights to be 
sure, and it is not reasonable to condemn men who, in 
striving to safeguard these rights, use the just and fair 
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means which the law concedes to every individual. 
an entirely different aspect is put upon the case when 
irresponsible agitators, knowing no respect for law and 
sneeringly disregardful of municipal peace and order and 
well-being, throng into a city to work out their selfish 
schemes at the expense of these unions. Vigorous action 
on the part of those entrusted with the city’s administra- 
tion—as vigorous, be it affirmed, on the part of these as 
is that of the lawless agents of disorder—is needed to put 
an effectual quietus upon the reckless busybodies whose 
rabid utterances inflame the passions of workingmen 
striving for the proper betterment of the evil conditions 
which may beset them. Judge Cushing’s action may 
point a way to others interested in the solution of a 
serious problem. 


A Western Socialist 


Some weeks ago we were in a little town of Washing- 
ton waiting for the Seattle train. It was still early in the 


day, and we noticed a man, the worse for wear, walking | 
up and down the street with the uncertain steps of one | 


who had taken too much to drink. When the ‘bus came 


along to take us to the station, a mile or so away, the | 


staggerer got in, too, the only passenger besides our- 
selves. 
sequence was that the staggerer slipped down on us along 
the polished leather cushions. He took advantage of this 
intimate contact to say “good-morning,” 
advantage of his sociability to point out the indecency of 
even partial intoxication, especially at such an early hour. 
He turned on us sternly. ‘Look here,” he said, “I was 
leaving you alone, and you won't leave me You 
meddle with my affairs. 
yours. What do you mean by running all over the coun- 
try eating up the poor man’s wages?” We replied that 
we worked for our living as hard as he; and that if he 
was the poor man, his wages were being drunk up rather 
than eaten up. “Now, listen to me,” he replied. I’m a 
Socialist. I could argue with you on Socialism all day 
and beat you. We are going to have all you priests, min- 


and we took 


alone. 
Now I’m going to meddle with 


isters and preachers out in the fields to hoe for your | 


living. That’s what we are going to do.” We rejoined 
kindly that he would never have us hoeing. “Why not?” 
he asked fiercely. “Because,” we replied, “we shall be 
dead before you have the power to do so.” “Then,” he said 
still more ferociously, “We'll have your ancestors!” 
“But we shall not leave any ancestors behind us to do 
your hoeing,” we answered soothingly. 

At this moment we reached the station. The driver 
took our quarter. He turned to the staggerer who glared 
at him, got out of the bus, and began to stagger up and 
down the platform sniffing disdainfully. But the driver 
got no quarter. Perhaps the staggerer had spent his last 
in the bar-room: perhaps he refused it on principle, as a 
practical Socialist. Anyhow, as the train drew away he 
might have been seen entering the ’bus again to go back 


But | 


The road was “uphill all the way,” and the con- | 





to town. It may be that when they reached it the driver 
got two quarters, but we rather suspect he didn’t, and 
that he didn’t care to urge the claim. 

4 
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Germany’s Birth-Rate , 


Qo” 


The New York Times of August 27 refers editorially 
to a not very cheerful statement made by a Counselor 
of the German Empire, that “Germany, which was bor- 
rowing frem France the ‘two-child system’, within no 
very long time would be obliged to borrow the plan of 
longer military service.” The occasion was a Congress 
of the Anthropologie Society, recently held in Nurem- 
berg, and the plaint was voiced by Counselor Luscham. 

The speaker was discussing official statistics for the 
empire, which showed that in the chief cities of Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, and the free city of Hamburg, as well 
as in Pomerania, there is a decline in the birth-rate of 
from 20 per cent. to 37 per cent. within a single decade. 
More complete records covering the entire empire, re- 
cently quoted in the Deutsche Tageszeitung, 
that the number of births per 1,000 declined from 37 in 
1901 to 33 in 1908, and to 30.7 in 1910. Commenting 
on these figures Counselor Luscham declared that “ ‘the 
system of two children’ was making headway in Ger- 


inform us 


see 


many ; that it already prevailed in Berlin and other large 
cities, and that it was spreading to the farming districts.” 
He estimated at a half million per year the number of 
abortions, and then expréssed the opinion we quote above 
concerning the probable necessity that his country would 
speedily be forced to follow France’s example in length- 
ening the period of military service, enjoined upon all 
the youth of the land. 
One might fairly look 
complaint. 


for a more fitting motive of 
In discussing statistics of such dire portent 
for the empire, surely the distinguished Counselor might 
have discovered graver reason of worriment than the 
efiect of the change now going on in the ways of the 
Gserman people upon the human material for the German 
Does not this remarkable falling off in the rate 
of natural increase of population in the empire indicate 
a serious deterioration in the morals and religious spirit 
of the nation? And is not the moral and religious life of 
a nation, after all, more to be regarded than any evidence 
it may give of power and strength in material well- 
being ? 


army. 





«ee ——- 


A timid subscriber is very much alarmed because John 
Ayscough in one of his articles speaks of a “Papal mon- 
archy whose subject call no earthly monarch master.” 

“Perhaps,” urges the writer, “the Menace people may 
see this and they will cause trouble.” Well, let them; 
trouble is their trade and they instinctively quarrel with 
truth. The ‘language is perfectly proper; for “the Papal 
Monarchy” is Christ’s Kingdom and Christ’s Kingdom 
is a spiritual kingdom and therefore not of this world. 
“If my kingdom were of this world,” said Christ to 
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Pilates of to-day, “my servants would certainly strive | 


that | should not be delivered to the Jews, but now my 
kingdom is not from hence.” 

It is because of this unworldliness or other worldliness 
that “the subjects of the Kingdom call no earthly mon- 
arch master.” Did not the Lord say: “One is your 
Master, Christ?” And does a man who has any sense 
of his own personal dignity obey his earthly masters for 
any other reason except that they have authority from 
God whose representatives they are? The idea ts not 
John Ayscough’s or any one else’s. It is the teaching of 
Holy Scripture, 


——-e o o——__——_ 


sishop Foley is gradually realizing the advantages of 
life in the Philippines. The bishop writes to the Fteld 
Afar: 

“It is a great country, this! Everything is canned. 
We have canned meats, canned vegetables, and canned 
fruits. Our music is canned—it’s all phonograph. And 
now it is very generally reported that many Republican 
office-holders over here are to be canned.” 


“BALBOA’S DAY” AND THE PANAMA CANAL 


In fixing upon September 25th as the date for the formal open- 
ing ceremonial of the Panama Canal, the United States Govern- 
ment have happily and picturesquely selected the four hundredth 
anniversary of the great day, September 25, 1513, when Vasco 
Nufiez de Balboa reached the crest of the ridge of the Panama 
isthmus, and beheld for the first time that mighty waterway 
which the Spaniards tentatively christened “The Sea of the 
South.” It is improbable that Balboa then realized the full sig- 
nificance of his splendid find. Yet within a very few years after- 
wards no fewer than three differing routes for a canal to connect 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans were being discussed—the Darien, 
Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec routes—but Philip 11 of Spain re- 
mained steadfastly opposed to any such “opening-up.” 

Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, who for this special reason must ever 
occupy a unique place in the annals of the conguistadores, was 
born “of a noble but reduced family” at Xeres in 1475. After 
squandering his diminished patrimony in what Henri Murger 
would denominate “a wild and ill-spent youth,” the young man 
was glad to become a gentleman-adventurer in the flotilla fitted 
out for Western colonization and plunder by Rodrigo de Bastidas. 
This took him to St. Domingo, where he tried his fortune as a 
cultivator, but with indifferent success. We next hear of Balboa, 
indeed, having to smuggle himself aboard a ship in a cask, it is 
said, in order to escape from his St. Domingo creditors. His 
ultimate adventure, commencing in 1510, was as second in com- 
mand to Francisco de Enciso on an expedition having Darien for 
its objective. 

The following year saw this enterprise firmly established on 
the Isthmus, but now the usual intrigues broke out. An organized 
mutiny placed Balboa in supreme command, and he carried mat- 
ters with a high hand. Anon rumors began to circulate, from 
Indian and other sources, touching the existence of a “great 
western ocean.” The new Captain-General determined to test 
these rumors for himself. . 

“He had,” says Sir Arthur Helps, “most of the qualities neces- 
sary for a great commander in those times. He was clever, 


crafty, and courageous, forward in enterprise, good humored and | 
I think, too, he had considerable nobility of nature.” | 


handsome. 


Pontius Pilate, and He would say the same to the Pontius | In the fifst instance some Indians, having arrived at Darien with 


stories of “much gold” to be found at Cueva, Balboa sent Pizarro 
with six soldiers to investigate, and afterwards himself led a hun- 
dred men in the same direction. The next move was a treacher- 
ous onslaught upon the town of Cueva, where Balboa possessed 
himself of the daughter of the ruling Cacique. Then he returned 
to Darien, where, however, provisions now ran short and some- 
thing like a famine assailed the Spaniards. When the means of 
squeezing the poor Indians failed, Balboa would torture, as he 
practically admits in a letter dated January 20, 1513. (“I have 
obtained the information in many ways, from some of torture, 
from others of kindness and the gift of things from Spain.”) 
Division, disaffection, and quarrels over the sharing of the spoil 
taken from the caciques were rife in the camp on Darien. But 
presently there arrived from Hispaniola two ships laden with 
provisions, and 150 fighting men. It was on receipt of this wel- 
come reinforcement that Balboa determined to be the discoverer 
of the “Sea of the South.” 

Early in September, 1513, therefore, he set out at the head of 
190 men and a contingent of Indian slaves. The first stage was 
by sea to the country of his father-in-law, the Cacique Careta; 
but on reaching a mountainous region governed by one Quarequa, 
a desperate resistance was encountered, and it is said that in the 
red mélée some six hundred Indians were slain. And on Septem- 
ber 25, after having taken no less than twenty-five days in cover- 
ing some forty leagues of mountain and forest, the natives in- 
formed Balboa that he was in sight of the sea. 

“It was a sight in beholding which for the first time any man 
would wish to be alone. Vasco Nufiez bade his men sit down 
while he ascended, and then, in solitude, looked down upon the 
vast Pacific—the first man of the Old World, as far as we know, 
who had done so. Falling on his knees, he gave thanks to God 
for the favor shown to him in being permitted to discover the 
‘Sea of the South.’ Then he beckoned to his men to come up. 
When they had come, he and they knelt down to pour forth their 
thanks to God. He then addressed them in these words: “You 
see here, gentlemen and children, mine, how our desires are being 
accomplished to the end of our labors. Of that we ought to be 
certain, for as it has turned out true what King Comogre’s son 
told of this sea to us, who never thought to see it, so I hold for 
certain that what he told us of there being incomparable treasure 
will be fulfilled. God and His Blessed Mother, who have assisted 
us, so that we should arrive here and behold this sea, will favor 
us that we may enjoy all there is in it.’” 

Then they all devoutly sang the “Te Deum Laudamus,” and a 
list was drawn up of those present at this discovery, which was 
made upon St. Martin’s Day. According to Oviedo, these first 
Christians who looked upon the South Sea numbered seventy- 
seven all told. Balboa took formal possession of the sea and all 
that was in it in the name of the Kings of Castile, whose names 
were solemnly inscribed upon great trees in the vicinity. It is 
certain, however, that the name “Pacific Ocean” was not em- 
ployed until about 1530, the Spaniards styling that portion of it 
known to them the South Sea, because it lay to the south of the 
discoverer’s point of departure. 

But the clouds of intrigues and of treason were fast rising upon 
the devoted Balboa. By crime he had risen to eminence, and by 
crime he was to be hurled down from it. For the moment he 
tarried in the new territories to study pearl-fishing and to compel 
the cowed natives to search for gold; but in March, 1514, in dis- 
patching a letter to the King of Spain, he was able to report in - 
connection with “signal and news” (fan senaladas y nuevas 
nuevas) that he had not lost a single soldier’s life in the various 
battles with the Indians. 

But Balboa’s letter and gifts to the King arrived too late. 
Pedravais de Avila, a nominee of the Bishop of Burgos, was sent 
out as the new Governor of Darien with plenary powers. He 
arrived there on June 30, 1514, to find Balboa “clothed in a cotton 
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shirt, loose drawers and sandals, helping some Indians to thatch 
a house.” Gradually, albeit Balboa had become his son-in-law, a 
bitter dislike of him grew up in the heart of Pedrarias, fostered 
by memories of his maltreatment and deposition of his predeces- 
sors among the conquistadores. Eventually the mew Governor 
had him arrested and brought to trial on a series of charges, of 
which “conspiracy” was the chief. He was put to death by be- 
heading at Santa Maria in 1517, along with four of his partisans. 
His age was only forty-one, and he was unquestionably the most 
statesmanlike and brilliantly gifted man that Spain had sent to 
America since Columbus. His record was, to be sure, strained by 
numerous crimes, but he was a genius of a particular type. 
haps it was only poetic justice that, as he in the first instance had 
betrayed his leader in the expedition, Balboa should in his turn 
be betrayed. 

It remains to speak briefly of the sacking of Panama by Sir 
Henry Morgan, worst and greatest of the British buccaneers, in 
1671 Morgan’s band of desperadoes had been reduced by sick- 
ness and ‘battles with the Spaniards and Indians to only a 
thousand men. This is how the starving pirates sighted the 
heaving waters of the great Pacific: 

“The sight had been much to Balboa, more to Sir Francis 
Drake; it was still more to Morgan and his men. No doubt the 
old Thalatta, which had risen to the lips of The Ten Thousand 
on a similar occasion, mingled with the shouts and cries of that 
triumphant hour. Beneath them spread the fairest prospect 
their eyes had ever looked upon. If Cuba is the Pearl of the 
Antilles, certainly Panama was the gem of the Pacific. The 
white city lay before them embowered in foliage like a ‘handful 
of pearls in a goblet of emerald.’ Broad and fertile savannas 
extended between them and the town. A large part of the plain 
was under cultivation, and the beach was fringed with planta- 
tions shaded by groves of orange and lemon trees mingled with 
tall clusters of cocoanut palms. Beyond the city stretched the 
broad expanse of the beautiful Pacific. It was a picture of 
peace and contentment, soon to be replaced by a simulacrum 
of hell.” 

The horrible sacking of Panama followed, and it is doubtful 
whether history records a more appalling story of crime and 
outrage. It makes the doings of Balboa and his men upon the 
Isthmus read like a mere colonizing enterprise by comparison. It 
is only fair to add that Sir Clements Markham and other au- 
thorities have sought to extenuate and minimize the atrocities 
upon the Indians alleged to have been perpetrated by Balboa 
and his coadjutors. Percy Cross STANDING. 


LITERATURE 


Lineage, Life and Labors of José Rizal, the Filipino 
Patriot. By Austin Craic. Manila: Philippine Education 
Company. 

This book is what Mayor Gaynor would call “a mingle- 
mangle”; a “mingling” of all kinds of irrelevant or remotely 
relevant matters and a “mangling” of the whole. The pain- 
fully minute account of Rizal’s Chinese ancestor, Lam-co, 
who looms up as a Christian as far back as 1697, and whose 
suffix co, we are told, signifies Mr. or Don, the display of all 
the pencil sketches and carvings and modellings that Rizal 
ever made, the long disquisitions about primitive Philippine 
history, the various personages he met on his travels, the dis- 
covery of the Philippines, the English freebooters, the Anglo- 
Saxons and Latins; the American Revolution, the Asiatic 
cholera in 1819, and what not else, are so multitudinous and 
rag-baggy as to almost make us lose sight of the chief event 
in Rizal’s career: the insurrection that led to his execution. 
The author lacks the sense of proportion; for the genera: 


reader will get as the result of one or two readings and of | 





' subsequent turning the leaves the impression that the whole 
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Per- | 


of Rizal’s patrfotic work consisted in writing two books: 
“Noli Me Tangere” and “El Filibusterismo.” He ‘disclaimed 
having had anything to do with the Katipunan, who were rad- 
ical and militant Freemasons, and he protested that he merely 
believed in educating his countrymen so as to prepare them 
for independence later on, but nevertheless he believed in 
revolution, though he had advised the Katipunan, who were 
already in the field, to disband, the reason being that they were 
not ready. 

This, according to his biographer, is the whole story of 
Rizal’s achiévement. Why such a personage should be put on 
the same level as Cervantes and Columbus is hard to con- 
jecture. He was only a foolish youngster, who became a 
Mason in Spain, a surrender that coincided with and helped 
the abandonment of his faith. When later on he was shown 
a statue of the Sacred Heart—an artistic monstrosity which 
he had made when a student of the Ateneo—he turned aside 
and said he had changed his ideas about religion. It was his 
abandonment of the Faith that prevented his marriage with 
an Irish girl named Josefina Bracken, but they lived together, 
nevertheless. When he was about to die, his old Jesuit 
teachers sought him out in person, married him to Josefina, 
and reconciled him to the Church. 

If Rizal is a great man, his biographer has not succeeded in 
presenting him to the reading public as such. Possibly it is 
because the biography is an almost inextricable tangle of un- 
important details, or more than likely because the elements 
of real greatness were lacking in Rizal's life. Apparently he 
is being advertised for a purpose. He was an ordinary young 
enthusiast, very vain and conceited, misled by the secret 
society which captured him, and ending all by fulfilling the 
prophecy of his pious old mother, who was shocked at his 
impiety: “You will never accomplish anything.” Poor Rizal 
at the end admitted that she had told the truth. 

It is interesting to Americans to learn that our present 
Secretary of State, William Jennings Bryan, speaking at one 
of the Manila celebrations of the anniversary of Rizal’s exe- 
cution, felt called upon to say: “His example is worth much 
to the people of these Islands, to the child who reads him, to 
the young and old.” The fiftieth anniversary of Rizal’s birth- 
day was observed throughout the archipelago with exercises 
in every community by public schools to glorify one whom a 
President of the United States, speaking at Fargo in 1903, 
characterized as “the greatest genius and most revered patriot 
ever known in the Philippines.” The book is published by the 
Philippine Education Company. We are sorry for the Philip- 
pines and sorry especially for the school children who are told 
to look up to him as a model. 


Memoirs of Father P. Gallwey, S. J. By Farner M. Gavin, 
S. J. New York: Benziger Bros. 

“They will be writing your life some day,’ one of Father 
Gallwey’s friends once said to him. “I shall take care that 
they don't,” was his characteristic answer. He certainly did 
his best to prevent such a catastrophe for he left in writing 
little that would be of service to a biographer. The un- 
daunted Father Gavin, however, determined to write a 
memoir of his brother Jesuit, and with the help of reminis- 
cences contributed by Fathers Charles Blount, John Rickaby, 
Michael King, and Sydney Smith, has succeeded in giving us 
a good portrait of a man who was for many years one of the 
best known priests in England. 

Father Peter Gallwey was born in Ireland in 1820, entered 
the Society at sixteen and labored unceasingly for souls till 
his death in 1906. His name is most intimately associated 


with the Farm street church, London, where he was stationed 
for the last twenty-six years of his life, and of which he had 





been rector at two separate periods. He had also held the 
offices of provincial and master of novices. Father Gavin has 
much to tell about the singular exactness of Father Gallwey’s 
religious life, his remarkable love for prayer and _ insatiable 
zeal for souls. He was continually giving the Exercises, in- 
structing converts, and directing consciences. As a preacher 
his success was also marked, and the “Watches of the 


Passion,” his well-known meditation book, is now in its 


teenth edition. “Salvage from the Wreck,” a collection of 
funeral discourses and two volumes of “Lectures on Rit- 
ualism” are his other works. Voluminous as was Father 


Gallwey’s correspondence, little is left of it. He saw to that. 
For the Baptist’s “He must grow great, I must grow less” 
was the motto of this saintly Jesuit’s life. Naturally these 
memoirs will interest most those to whose spiritual 
Father Gallwey ministered for so many years, but American 
Catholics will also find the book pleasant and profitable 
reading. 


Political Economy. Designed for use in Catholic Colleges, 
lHiigh Schools and Academies. By E. J. Burke, S.J. New 
York et al: American Book Company. 

Father Burke tells us that political economy is a science. 
To our mind it is, at best, an 
However this 


Of this we have grave doubts. 
attempt to put economics on a scientific basis. 
may be, we do not urge our Opinion in dispraise of Father 
Burke’s textbook; but, on the contrary, to open the way to 
the expression of our candid opinion that his attempt in the 
matter is an uncommonly good one. When he tells us that 
it is “designed for use in Catholic colleges and schools,” he is 
not giving mere words. His design is continually before his 
eyes, of making a textbook for Catholics which’ will rest on 
sound Catholic principles. This being the case, his work has 
a completeness that one would seek in vain in the books of 
other professors of political economy. Under the guidance 
of our great Catholic authors, he solves definitely and as a 
master, many questions that non-Catholics treat most unsat- 
isfactorily. Another valuable character of his book is that he 
says his say clearly and modestly, without the affectation of 
learning, which often makes less learned but more pretentious 
writers very obscure. 

As we hold political economy to be at present a tentative 
science only, we do net think it detracts from Father Burke's 
book to say that we do not agree with him on some minor 
points, and that others, we think, might be treated more thor- 
These points are few; and, after all, he may be right 
and we wrong. Hence it would be useless to specify them. 
But this we are certain of: It is the result of much pains- 
taking study. It shows a remarkable acquaintance with the 
details of commercial life, and can be recommended confi- 
dently to all teachers whatsoever. Even non-Catholic teachers 
in the great universities would be the better for a careful 


H. W. 


oughly. 


study of it. 

Standard Catholic Readers by Grades. Eight Book Series. 
By Mary E. Doyte. New York: American Book Company. 

To compile a series of Catholic Readers is not at all the 
light task it may seem. The Reader is to be the child’s text- 
book of literature for many a day. His first notions of his 
mother tongue are to be gathered from the pages of that 
momentous book. It is to be forced upon him willy nilly, 
and dinned and droned into his ears by the voices of his class- 
mates, day by day. Even more; he is to get parts of it by 
heart. The words and phrases, the emphasis and rhythm of 


those lines are to be part of the permanent furnishings of his 
mind. How impressionable children remember the pages of 


the Reader they had in school! 
It follows from all this that the matter of a Reader should 


needs 


Jesus the Lumen ad revelationem gentium.” In 


of Germany, which numbers 140,000 members. 
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be most carefully chosen, and we think that three great re- 
quirements should be always borne in mind during the choos- 
ing. The selections should be Catholic, they should be ad- 
mirable from a literary standpoint, and they should be intel- 
ligible and interesting to the childish mind. The Readers be- 
fore us are distinctly Catholic in tone and spirit. In the main 
they do not belie their name. From the standpoint of interest, 
too, the selections seem well chosen. It is in the matter of 
literary excellence that one finds more frequent ground for 
criticism. It should not be too hard to compile a collection 
like the present so as to include no selection which could not 
bear the test of a rigidly critical scrutiny. Certain selections 
in the present series will hardly bear that test. They are 
Catholic, perhaps; interesting, perhaps—but they are not first- 
rate literature. This criticism, however, applies to only a 
certain number among the selections given. It may be too 
severe a remark, even upon these. But it is based on a con- 
viction of the great importance of Readers and of their forma- 
tive influence on youthful taste and fancy. 


Die Missionen auf der Kanzel und im Verein. (The Foreign 
Missions on Pulpit and Platform.) A collection of sermons, 
lectures, sketches and material on the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sions. Edited by ANTon Huonoer, S.J. Vol. I. Freiburg im 
Breisgan, B. Herder. M. 3.20. 

There is a remarkable revival of enthusiasm in Germany at 
the present time for the Catholic foreign missions. New mis- 
sionary congregations, societies for the propagation of mis- 
sionary work such as the St. Xaxier’s Society, the St. Louis’ 
Society and Peter Claver Sodality, besides the Propagation 
of the Faith and the Holy Childhood; the establishment of a 
number of periodicals devoted to foreign missions; the endow- 
ment of a special university chair for information and treat- 
ment of missionary matters; associations organized for uni- 
versity students; the holding of Mission Evenings and Mis- 
sion Feasts; all are manifestations of this new life. The im- 
petus came, to a great extent, from the addresses made by 
prominent ecclesiastics and laymen at the annual Catholic 
conventions. The stirring address delivered by Prince Aloys 
Léwenstein at the convention of 1909 was particularly help- 
ful in advancing the movement. In the course of his address 
he said: “If I ask myself how often in a year I hear a word 
from the pulpit about the propagation of the Faith among the 
heathen, I am compelled to answer: Never! We hear about 
other manifestations of Our Lord, but we hear nothing about 
the United 
States the interest in Catholic foreign missions is also awak- 
ening, though slowly. We have eur own missionary journals, 
we have a seminary for the training of missionaries in foreign 
lands; but do not the words of Prince Lowenstein apply just 
as much to our pulpits and our platforms? 

Naturally one asks where may our busy priests find material 
for preparing such sermons and addresses? We answer, in 
the small volume just published by Father Huonder, S.J. It 
is the beginning of a series. 

The first of these addresses was delivered before a gather- 
ing of priests. It is a solid treatment of the dogmatic basis, 
the history and the prospects of the missionary work of the 
Church. The second address was made on the feast of 
Epiphany before the Mission Society of the Catholic Ladies 
Particularly 
touching.is the appeal to the youthful members of the Holy 
Childhood. One of these sermons is an eloquent picture of 
the wonderful heroism of the Catholic missionaries in general; 
another illustrates this heroism by examples taken from re- 
cent events during the Boxer rising in China, when the blood 
of more than 20,000 Christians became the seed of the won- 
derful movement towards the Faith which is now going on in 
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that part of the world; another recommends prayer as the | 
means at everybody’s disposal to help the advancement of 
mission work. 

Besides these sermons and addresses, rich in thought and 
finished in form, the sketches and copious material, consisting 
of numerous authenticated documents, statistical and his- 
torical data, all well indexed, will prove an almost indispens- 
able help to those who wish to speak on the missions. There 
are practical suggestions also how to help by alms; there are 
applications to missionary work of Our Lord’s parables of the 
Sower, the Pharisee and the Publican, the Laborers in the 
Vineyard, the Good Shepherd. 

We hope that this book may find an able translator and 
secure a place in the library of every priest, and that its 
lessons may be repeated in every pulpit and so reach the 
hearts of all Catholics who hope that God’s kingdom may 


come. A. M. 


In a chapter on the little known folk-songs of Bulgaria, Mr. 
Macdonald, in “Czar Ferdinand and His People,” shows what 
may well be the secret of this small nation’s amazing renais- 
sance. “The Bulgar character,” he says, “is revealed in their 
songs with a vividness not to be found in the songs of any 
other race. There are tales of war and adventure, love and 
custom, of feeling for nature and of wholesale eye-gougings 
inflicted before the Turk set foot into Europe. Father Balkan 
draws his robe of cloud over his face ‘when the land is dark 
with the smoke of burning villages.’ His chin droops on his | 
breast as he dreams of the fate that awaits his race in the far- | 
off years. Again, an outlaw captain passing by the ‘dear | 

| 
| 


Greenwood’ in summer is astonished to see her withered. To 
his questioning she replies that neither frost nor fire has done 
it, but only the apparition of the Turk as he marched by with 
his band of captives—youthful heroes, wives, maidens and 
children. Passionate and tender, ruthless and poetical, their 
songs show them—a people whose vitality might well keep 
the spirit of their race smoldering under five centuries of 
Turkish oppression. When the time was ripe they emerged, 
found a leader in Ferdinand, remembered the old ambitions 
of their brilliant medieval empire, and upset the Europe that 
had forgotten them. Every one recollects now that Bulgaria 
once ruled Southeastern Europe—and that there were Bul- 
garian czars before Russian czars were heard of.” 





In a foreword to a neat little volume of poems, “Flowers of 
the Cloister,” recently published by Benziger Brothers, Dr. 
Q’Hagan, late editor of The New World of Chicago, pays a 
graceful tribute to the author, Sister Mary Wilfrid La Motte, 
of Loretto Mother-House, Kentucky, and to the religious 
women “who within our convent walls guide and instruct and 
mold our Catholic womanhood.” 

“Shut out,” he says, “from the world and shunning its glare 
and light, they seek not that their work should be known of | 
men. So in the Catholic literary toil of this country we Cath- 
olics are apt to forget that we have had a Sister Rita of St. 
Mary’s Academy, Notre Dame, Ind.; a Sister Borromeo 
(‘Carlo MiJanis’) of St. Clara’s College, Sinsinawa Mound, 
Wis., and a Sister Francis de Sales (‘Edsekas’) of Visitation 
Academy, Evanston, IIL, a trinity of Religious that’ have 
added to the wealth and grace of the Catholic literature of 
the country. Sister Wilfrid’s ‘Flowers of the Cloister’ will, I 
am sure, add to this wealth and grace of Catholic letters. Her 
poems, dealing with no vexed problems or deep heart search- 
ings, are full of beauteous reflection and are ever keyed to 
Catholic truth. They are a very breath, a fragrant breath 
from that garden of culture and prayer, the Loretto Mother- 
House, Loretto, Ky.; hallowed by a century of sacred 
keeping.” 
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Pamphlets: 
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EDUCATION 


Archbishop Ireland on, Catholic Education 


We quote with sincere pleasure from the Catholic Bulletin 
of St. Paul, Minn., the following admirable statement of the 
Church’s stand on the question of a Catholic school for Cath- 
olic children contained in a pastoral letter addressed by Arch- 
bishop Ireland to the clergy and laity of the diocese of St. 
Paul: 

“If to-day, in matters of religious discipline, a truism 
may be quoted to which assent is plainly imperative, it is this 
—a Catholic school for Catholic children. Years ago the 
question was more or less confined to the region of theory or 
principle. The consequences of the non-Catholic school for 
Catholic children, however clear to the mind of the thought- 
ful and the far-seeing, had not unfolded themselves to actual 


| vision: they were not yet the patent, manifest facts, that those 


who run may read, that none can fail to observe. To-day 
facts are spread broadcast over the land. That Catholic chil- 
dren should receive a Catholic education is now the truism 
obvious and beyond controversy. 

“The instruction of the child in the Catholic faith must be 
deep, thorough and continuous if it is to have a lasting effect, 
if it is to endure amid the storms of unbelief and error, with 
which it is sure to be assailed in the coming years of youth 
and mature age. Such instruction as is gathered up in the 
home and in the: one-hour-a-week Sunday school—even when 
there it is at all imparted—is the merest veneering, which 
the passing storm quickly melts and effaces. We must know 
our times: we must know the dreadful trials lying in wait for 
the faith of our sons and daughters: and as we value their 
faith as the most precious gift within their reach, we must so 
surround its earlier growth with effective safeguards, that 
later no peril shall be fatal to it, no battle shall endanger its 
life and integrity. To this intent we should hold back from 
no sacrifice, we should hearken to no temptation leading us 
away from stern duty; we should resolutely adopt the one 
course that will save the faith of our children—giving to them 
a Catholic education. 

“The whole atmosphere of a schoolroom from which God 


' and His Christ are forcibly expelled makes for secularism and 


materialism. The lesson is taught in the very air, in the 
studied absence of the spiritual and supernatural, that the 
physical world is solely worth the seeking, that success in 
gathering up pelf and pleasure is the one goal to be coveted, 
that to look beyond is to waste time and labor upon the un- 
real and the unnecessary. More unfortunate yet—in the non- 
Catholic school too often it is not only the tacit negation of 
the supernatural that one must face; it is through words and 
examples of unbelieving master or unbelieving fellow-pupil, 
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the positive, aggressive warfare against dogmas of revealed | 


religion—against the primary principles of natural religion it- 
self is waged. From such teachings and such examples the 
Catholic will resolutely guard his children, if he is at all con- 


cerned in their faith and in the salvation of their immortal 


souls. 
“And will the Catholic parent have no care of the morals of 
his children, of the morals that should be theirs to-day and 


Morals not imbedded in the conscience 
in presence of 


theirs to-morrow? 
are but shadowy conventionalities, powerless 
strong temptation; and the conscience to be the moral censor 
it is destined by the Creator to be, must be permeated with, 
solidified in, religion. The conscience without God and the 
Saviour is as a tribunal without a judge. Thoughtful obsenvers 
outside the Catholic Church give the alarm that the evil to be 
dreaded in America is the decay of religion and, as the neces- 
sary sequence, the decay of morals. Should they go further 
and inquire as to the cause of the decay of religion and of 
morals, they will soon perceive that it lies in the exclusion 
of religion from the education of the youth, and the onrush 
into this education of secularism and materialism. As things 
are going, it is the death-knell of religion. To Catholics comes 
the mission to rescue it from its perils, to save it to them- 
This they will do by championing 
their own chil- 


selves and to the country. 
religion in the schools, by giving at least t 
dren, at whatever cost, at whatever sacrifice. an education, 
which, while all-sufficient to fit them for earthly responsibil- 
ities, fits them also for their responsibilities to God and to 
their own immortal souls. 

“To the praise of Catholics, never heretofore did they take 
such concern in the religious training of their children as 
they do at the present time. As a body, they are wonderful 
in their adhesion to*the voice of holy Church, and in th 
pecuniary sacrifices they make to affirm this adhesi Never, 


heretofore, was there on the part of our Catholic people the 
1 


outpouring of generosity which we witness to-day in the 
erection of school buildings, equal to the best in the land in 
all matters of useful and even elegant equipment, never was 
there the outpouring of good will visible to-day on all sides in 
sending pupils to fill the halls of those buildings. We thank 
our Catholic people; we pray the loving God to bless and 
reward them. 

“To those Catholics who still, for one reason or another, 
keep themselves aloof from this general movement towards 
Catholic schools, we send the earnest invitation that they 
travel over the better pathways and, as their loyal fellow- 
Catholics do, see that their children attend a Catholic school. 

“For the Catholic school we plead--whichever school it 
may be—wherever it is situated, under whatever immediate 
direction it is placed. It is the principle that we preach—the 
Catholic school as such. The selection of one Catholic school 
in preference to another is the free privilege of the Catholic 
parent. Be it the parish school, one or the other; be it the 
academy or the college, be it near one’s home or removed 
therefrom—we are satisfied, as we should be. What we de- 
mand is the Catholic education of the child wherever this 
be given. ° 

“We plead with very particular emphasis in favor of Cath- 
olic youths, boys and girls, who, emerging from the grade or 
grammar school, are to be sent to a high school or a college. 
There is on the part of some parents the illusion that the 
religious instruction given in lower schools is adequate to all 
requirements, that children armed with it may in safety be 
exposed to the secularism of higher schools. The contrary 
is the obvious truth. In the grade or grammar school, pupils 
are yet immature in mind and are, to a great degree, incapable 
of the deeper and more thorough instruction in religion which 
they should be possessed of. As they leave the lower schools 











they are of the age when their mental faculties lead them to 
think and reason, as heretofore they could not have done. 
This is the time when they take to themselves the more 
serious studies in worldly branches of learning—the time, con- 
sequently, when religion should be presented to them in its 
deeper and broader aspects—and it is at this most critical 
period of their intellectual development that they are with- 
drawn from the guidance of the Church and placed within an 
atmosphere not merely negative in its influences, but fre- 
quently tainted with direct and positive anti-religious and anti- 
Catholic teaching. It is the time when those themes of study 
are made their daily occupation, which lend to the teacher the 
opportunity of easier divagation from the principles of sound 
Catholic thought and conduct. I might go further and re- 
mark upon other perils of non-Catholic schools—so-called co- 


‘education, wild fads proposed as substitutes for religion in 


the domain of morals—from which tender consciences out- 
side the Catholic Church shrink in fear, which Catholic 
parents should never allow to cross the pathways of childhood 
and youth. 

“T am not unaware that now and then in quarters otherwise 
sincerely Catholic, the notion is entertained that fashion and 
social ambitions advise certain non-Catholic schools, public 
or private, rather than Catholic. What the dictates of fashion 
or social ambition are I do not know, nor do I care to in- 
quire. For this I know, that fashion and social ambition, run- 
ning counter to the dictates of religion, are as the kingdoms 
offered from the mountain-top to the Saviour, as the reward 
of adoration given to Satan—that the answer to fashion and 
social ambition in opposition to religion must be none other 
than the answer of the Saviour to the tempter: ‘Begone, 
Satan; for it is written: The Lord Thy God thou shalt adore, 
and Him only shalt thou serve.’ 

“To Catholic parents I repeat: A Catholic education for 
the Catholic child. Were I to say less, I were betraying the 
responsibilities of my sacred office; I were the unworthy 
guardian of the faith of holy Church. 

“I pray God to bless parents and children and hold them 
ever in His loving care. “WK JoHN IRELAND, 

“Archbishop of St. Paul. 

“St. Paul, Aug. 18, 1913.” 


Sex Hygiene in the Schools 


As far at least as leaders in educational work are concerned 
the question of instruction in sex hygiene is to be pushed 
into prominence in school programs. True, in the special 
session of the fourth international congress on school hygiene 
devoted to the consideration of this topic, it was apparent that 
there was a wide difference of opinion upon the advisability 
of instruction on the subject in the public schools, neverthe- 
less the advocates of such teaching were bold in their stand. 
Public opinion, they maintained, has already reached the 
point where this revolution is demanded. Catholics need not 
be warned, to be sure, of the position they must hold in the 
controversy; the whole scope of our teaching in this delicate 
matter makes clear the policy conscience imposes upon us. 
We may remark, however, that carelessness or indifference 
on the part of Catholics regarding the purpose outlined by the 
promoters of the revolution in the public schools ill conforms 
with the principles we must uphold. 

In the Fourth International Congress on School Hygiene 
at Buffalo last week the lines were sharply drawn. Dr. 
Eliot, who presided during the special session devoted to the 
consideration of sex hygiene, took a firm stand in favor of the 
new teaching. His address was not quite as offensive as that 
recently made before a New York gathering, to which AMERICA 
has already called attention, and he toned down to a degree 
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his reference to the sinfulness of what he is pleased to term 
the policy of silence regarding the question. Speaking of the 
“remarkable change” which he claims to have discovered in 
public opinion in regard to sex hygiene, Dr. Eliot said: 
“Medical discoveries have contributed to the shift in public 
opinion, which also has been moved by the many signs of 
physical deterioration consequent on the rush to city life. 
Fathers and mothers feel a new duty toward their children. 
Churches take a new interest. The most important question 
is: What force can now be put in play against the formid- 
able evils which gravely threaten the very life of the race? 
No one force or agency can be completely relied upon. This 





| 


, is an unfortunate and unnatural state of affairs. 


attack must be made against the three principal causes of the | 


present evil conditions: First, lust in men; second, complete 
lack of moral principle in children and classes of women; 
and third, depravity of those who make commerce of these 
two. 
by all the powers of the law. The ancient policies of tolera- 
tion and licensed segregation and regulation must be up- 
rooted. Segregation has nowhere been successful. Regula- 
tion is 4 confessed failure. The laws against undesirable mar- 
riages need to be revised. Public progress in regard to sex 
hygiene and eugenics is to be procured chiefly through edu- 
cational method. The work must be done delicately and 
without interference with parental rights or religious con- 
viction.” 

The Reverend Richard H. Tierney, S.J., whose educational 
articles in AMERICA have attracted wide attention, speaking 


from the Catholic standpoint, declared that his convictions ‘ 


were not favorable to the movement in all its details; neither 
were they adverse. “Eliminate the details of sex hygiene, 
train character, teach that purity is noble and possible, that 
vice is vile and carries its own punishment, that marriage is 
inviolable, that the family is sacred. Knowledge is not morat 
power. Christ, not hygiene, will cleanse the world,” was his 
advice. He also urged the abolition of “animal dances” and 
the discontinuance of co-educational institutions for senior 


students. M. J. O’C. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Equitable Assurance Company on Marriage 


That race suicide is a factor to be reckoned with in the 
United States is made plain by statistics published recently 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society showing that there 
are 17,000,000 unmarried persons in the country and that 39 
out of every 100 male adults are without wives. These un- 
mated millions nearly equal in number the population of the 
Kingdom of Spain, or that of Mexico and Canada combined. 
They are divided as follows: 

Unmarried men aged 20 years and over, 8,102,000. 

Unmarried women above 15 years of age, 9,000,000. 

Of the men, with whom rests the initiative in marital affairs, 


factories and business houses for the necessities of life. This 
Moreover, 
from the ranks of the unmarried comes humanity's heaviest 
contribution to immorality and crime. All these factors are 
well worth considering when studying the problem of mar- 
riage, eugenics or race degeneracy and the fundamental mora! 
principle which underlies them all. 

“And now another convincing reason for marriage has been 
disclosed by the analysis of mortality statistics of married and 
unmarried people by Prof. W. L. Wilcox of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

'“These statistics cover the population of the State of New 
York, with the exception of Buffalo and New York city, and 
have made it possible almost for the first time in this country 


| to study mortality by marital conditions. 


Commercialized vice should be attacked in all its forms | 


“Comparing the death rate of.unmarried with that of mar- 
ried men, and with unmarried with that of married women, 


| we get the following startling results: 


Death Rate Death Rate 


Unmarried Unmarried 

Men. Women. 

Age. Per cent. Per cent. 
| ee 57 greater 18 less 

30—39... 00sec 119 greater 17 greater 

40-—49.. 2... 2500 105 greater 22 greater 

ee ee 69 greater 37 greater 

GO—69. . 0... cee 60 greater 32 greater 

Ce | ee eee a 39 greater 34 greater 


“There is a demand, more or less popular, to place restric- 
tions around marriage, to prevent the immorality, crime and 


| degeneracy which follows ‘the reproduction of the unfit.’ But 


what of the decline in the reproduction of the fit? Why should 
not our highly developed civilization devise some means tc 
encourage our ten millions fit but unmarried persons to marry 
and assume their natural and proper place and part in the 
great scheme of humanity?” 

These reflections, so far as they go, are worthy of serious 
consideration. We must remark, nevertheless, that they do 
not touch the question of race suicide as properly understood, 
nor do they give anything like an adequate explanation of the 
entrance of so many young women upon an industrial or com- 
mercial life. 





In this connection it may be interesting to see what is being 
done in France to combat the evil of “race suicide.” 

The French Parliament has during the present session 
adopted two bills just promulgated as law with the object of 


| checking, if possible, the alarming decrease in the birth-rate. 
| They are the new laws for the pecuniary assistance to be 


given the heads of poor numerous families, and the allowance 
to be granted to all poor workwomen during one month pre- 


| vious to their accouchement and one month after it, during 


7,226,000 are between the ages of 20 and 44 years and 500,000 | 


are between 45 and 54 years old. Making due allowance for 


the impecunious, the aged and the mentally and physically | 


unfit, it is safe to say that 5,000,000 of these single men are 
capable of assuming the responsibilities of married life. 

The inference drawn by the compilers of these significant 
statistics is that an enormous number of men in the United 
States to-day simply lack the moral fibre and courage to 
marry and take a man’s part in human affairs. And going 
further, the statisticians say: 

“While an army of single men are lavishing their earnings 
and their affections upon themselves and many of them devel- 
oping extravagant and often vicious habits—an existence 
which they prefer to an orderly, economical married life— 
another great army of young women are forced to toil in our 


which period they are to observe compulsory rest. Any em- 
ployer of labor who may accept the services of a woman 
within the periods above mentioned is now liable to heavy 
fine. The amount of the allowance—which may be given 


| partly or wholly in money or in kind—is to be in proportion 








to the necessities of the case—that is to say, the woman who 
may have to support a more or less numerous family, or on 
whom aged persons may depend for their living, will receive 
a larger grant than a woman who has no one dependent on 
her. 

As for the law providing pecuniary assistance for large 
necessitous families, it is rather complicated, but its main 
features may be indicated as follows: The head of every 
French family whose earnings are insufficient to provide prop- 
erly for the children thereof is to receive an annual allowance 
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for each child under thirteen years of age in excess of three 


ther children also below that age. In the case of the father 


being alone the support of the family, the allowance is to be 
given for all the children in excess of two under thirteen 
years of age, and if the mother is alone the provider for her 
children, through the death or abandonment of her husband, 


she will receive an allowance for all her children under thir- 
in excess of one, i.e., if she have five under that 
The money is to 


teen years, 
age, she will receive the allowance for four. 
be furnished in different proportions by the Commune, the 
Department, and the State. The amount of the allowance is 
to be fixed by the Municipal Council of the Commune, but it 
to be less than 60 frances ($12), and not more than 90 


is not 
francs (318) per annum. In the case of a Commune fixing 
the allowance at a higher figure it is to provide the supple- 
mentary money 
SCIENCE 
Mining with the Microscope 

In place of the old-fashioned drill, pick and shovel the 

miner of the future will use a microscope. 


(ne of the main advantages in mining with the microscope 


is that you can determine whether you are dealing only with 
i local enrichment or with the outcrop of a large deposit; in 
other words, whether only short-lived operations are to be 
expected or whether the investment of considerable capital 
is justitied. In a special contribution on this subject now run- 
ning in the Engineering and Mining Journal, Prof. R. Beck, 
rector of the School of Mines at Freiberg, 
Saxony, makes the following valuable observations: 

“In an entirely different field of practical geology, the appli- 
cation of the microscope enables one to pass an opinion on 


who is Royal 


rocks which are to be used as building stones, as decorative 
material or as works of art. It has been shown that, espe- 
cially in the investigation of resistance to weathering, the 
microscope performs which cannot be 
performed by the other methods customarily used in testing 


important services, 


material. Especially valuable are the comparative 


microscopic studies of rock used in building which has re- 


building 


sisted weathering for a long time and that which is in process 
»f disintegration. The cause of rapid weathering can be rec- 
ognized as a natural structural relation. Two granites, for 
instance, of almost identical mineralogical and chemical com- 
position can behave quite differently. The one remains sound 
for years; the other disintegrates rapidly because delicate 
microscopic pressure zones run through it. Two marbles ot 
equal beauty show entirely different powers of resistance as 
material for a work of art exposed to the weather, according 
to whether the calcite individuals in thin section interlock 
with sinuous outlines or merely adjoin each other as paving 
stones. 

“Recently the microscope has also been applied to the 
scientific investigation of mortar, stucco, dead-burnt plaster of 
paris, floor plaster and other important artificial products. 

“On a far larger scale the microscope has shown replace- 
ment processes to have occurred in stock-shaped and bedded 
epigenetic deposits. Here, in particular, have thin sections 
proved, through the presence of fossils replaced by ore, 
whether a cavity was formed and then filled with ore, or 
whether the original rock was replaced molecule by molecule 
with the metallic compounds. 

“There were problems of the greatest scientific and eco- 
nomic interest in the field of the epigenetic bedded deposits, 
in the Solution of which no progress could have been made 
without the new method. Among others, the problem of the 
Witwatersrand suggests itself here, calling for an abundance 
of nice investigations, part of which belong to the best known 





| 
| 
| 
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microscopic petrographic achievements. The microscope soon 
showed that the early conception of this most famous gold 
deposit of the world as a complex of fossil gold placers was 
erroneous. In its place it gradually unfolded a picture ot 
chemical-geological processes far more complicated than at 
first suspected. 

“In the tracing out of old ore deposits, forgotten in the 
course of time, our instrument can also perform good service. 
For example, it was successfully applied to determine what 
sort of ores were worked in an ancient stamp mill in regard 
to which no records were procurable. The remnants of lean 
ore particles found in the grass-covered slime-dump revealed 
such characteristic structures that the investigator was at 
once put right as to the nature of the deposits worked; whereas 
the assayer could have proved only the occurrence of certain 
metals. In another case the identity of certain rich specimens 
in an old collection with the meagre remnants of an old dump 
could be established microscopically, and thereby the authen- 
ticity of certain records. 

“Dishonest manipulations also can be detected through the 
microscope, and in that way business losses prevented. Once 
the characteristic forms of gold filings with which a swindler 
had salted a prospect betrayed his scheme. Another time, 
minute hammer-marks were discovered on artificially flat- 
tened, finely granulated brass with which a conscienceless 
owner of a claim had ‘improved’ a placer showing, the salting 
of which with real gold alone would have been too expensive. 

“Our knowledge of the non-metallic deposits has also been 
advanced in many ways through use of the microscope. The 
theory of the origin of the South African diamonds, for ex- 
ample, has been strongly confirmed by thorough structure- 
studies of the ‘blue-ground.’ The genetic relations between 
that remarkable country rock of the South African precious 
stones and other known types of eruptive rocks were dis- 
closed only by this means. Various rocks have been 
sidered ‘blue-ground’ which the microscope recognized as not 
genuine.” 


con- 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


On last Sunday evening his Eminence Cardinal Farley pre- 
sided at a special Labor Day vespers in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, at which the Right Rev. Mgr. D. J. McMahon preached 
on the rights and duties of the workingman. This is the 
second service of its kind. Last year the Cardinal also pre- 
sided and the sermon was delivered by the Right Rev. M. J. 
Lavelle. This year a circular invitation to the various organ- 
izations was prepared by prominent labor leaders and dis- 
tributed through labor centres to workmen of all trades. It 
was signed by John Mitchell, Hugh Frayne, Timothy Healy 
and a score more of men prominent in labor unions. 


Labor Day was celebrated this year at the U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y., by the unveiling of the statue of 
the Polish-American General of the Revolution, Thaddeus Kos- 
ciuszko, amid the booming of guns, music by the bands, singing 
and rejoicing by thousands of patriotic Poles. The old monu- 
ment, a plain marble column on a neat base, was erected by the 
corps of cadets in 1828. These soldiers of the Republic, not 
Poles, but actuated by a patriotic appreciation of the abilities 
and genius of this great son of Poland and the ser- 
vice he rendered the Colonies whose liberties he was so in- 
strumental in establishing, erected the memorial pillar to his 
memory. Some years ago patriotic Poles decided that the old 
landmark without the statue of Kosciuszko crowning the apex 
was incomplete and determined to place a statue of the geweral 
on top of the column. The statue, by the distinguished Polish 
artist, Anthony Popiel, is a bronze replica of the one that now 
stands in Lafayette Square, Washington, D. C. The column has 
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been entirely renovated, and to add strength and beauty to the 
pillar a beautiful bronze ring encircles its top. An oval me- 
morial bronze tablet has been set in the space encircled by the 
relievo-wreath on the front side of the dado, corresponding with 
the position of the statue, which faces the river. The following 
inscription appears on the tablet: 

“The pedestal and shaft of this monument were erected by 
the Corps of Cadets of U. S. Military Academy in 1828, to the 
memory of the Polish-American General, Thaddeus Kosciuszko. 

“The statue of this Revolutionary hero was presented by the 
Polish Clergy and Laity of the United States, and was unveiled 
with due ceremonies September 1st, 1913.” 

The Rev. Joseph C. Dworzak, D.D., of Yonkers, was chair- 
man of the monument committee and Colonel Joseph Smolinski 
secretary, and under their direction the following program was 
carried out: 

Invocation, Right Rev. Mgr. Cornelius G. O'Keeffe, Acting 
Chaplain, Military Academy; address, Col. Joseph Smolinski, 
secretary and master of ceremonies; oration, Hon. Joseph Tag- 
gart, M. C., Kansas; unveiling of the statue, Miss Helen Towns- 
ley; salute, Academy Field Battery; -rifle salute, Polish Uni- 
formed Societies; “Star-Spangled Banner,” by Polish Singing 
Societies, accompanied by Academy Band; presentation of the 
statue, Rev. Joseph C. Dworzak, D.D., chairman; acceptance of 
the statue Col. C. P. Townsley, C. A. C., Superintendent U. S. 
Military Academy; address (Polish), Dr. Francis EF. Fronezak, 
Commissioner of Health, Buffalo, N. Y.; benediction, Right 
Rey. P. P. Rhode, Polish Bishop of Chicago; Polish National 
Hymn. 

Besides these two statues to Kosciuszko there are others now 
at Perth Amboy, N. J.; Cleveland, Ohio; Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Chicago, Il. 

Rey. Charles M. Charroppin, S.J., for many years a teacher 
in St. Louis University and widely known for his astronomical 
work, now assistant pastor of St. Charles Borromeo Catholic 
Church in St. Charles, Mo., celebrated his golden jubilee as a 
member of the Society of Jesus at the church in St. Charles, 
August 21. Father Charroppin was born in Guadeloupe, 
West Indies, August 15, 1840, and came to the United States 
" in 1848. He was educated in St. Louis University and entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1863, making his novitiate in Floris- 
sant, Mo. He was ordained a priest in December, 1875. In 
astronomical circles Father Charroppin has a world-wide rep- 
utation, being noted for his photographic work in that field. 
He connected with many scientific and astronomical 
societies, and is regarded as an authority. He has been assist- 
ant pastor in St. Charles Borromeo Church two years, being 
appointed at the death of Rev. Father Averbeck. 


is 





On August 19, at the general Chapter of the Missionaries ot 
La Salette, in Susa, Italy, Rev. P. Pajot, M.S., was elected 
Superior-General to succeed the late Very Rev. Jos. Perrin, 
M.S. Father Pajot was born near Grenoble, France, and com- 
pleted his studies for the priesthood in Switzerland. In 1886 
he was ordained priest by Bishop Jardinier of Sion, and shortly 
after was appointed Master of Novices at La Salette. A year 
later he was made Superior of the house in Vienne. In 1892 
Father Pajot came to America with the late Father Jos. Vignon, 
M.S., for the purpose of establishing a house of the Congre- 
gation in this country. Hartford, Conn., was chosen as the 
proper place. Father Pajot was appointed Superior of the 
new foundation, which quickly grew from a small beginning 
to its present proportions. In 1898 he was recalled to France 
to fill the post of assistamt-general. He remained at La Salette 
till the expulsion of the religious orders, and since that time 
he has resided at Susa, Italy, where the present Chapter is 
being held. The election of a Superior-General who is so intt- 








mately acquainted with and so interested in American affairs 
amply justifies the expectation that still greater progress will 
be made by the missionaries of La Salette in this country. 





The Government of Madras (India) has decided to segre- 
gate compulsorily pauper lepers and for that purpose to make 
use of the existent voluntary leper institutions. The thirty- 
eighth annual report of the Protestant Mission to lepers in 
India shows that in its own forty asylums the mission is re- 
sponsible for the support of over 3,537 lepers. That society 
is also aiding or has some part in the work done in nineteen 
other asylums in India. Moreover, 500 healthy children of 
lepers, segregated from their diseased parents, are supported 
and educated. In the whole of India there are only three 
Catholic leper asylums, two of which are situated in the 
Madras Presidency. In the same Presidency the Protestants 
are maintaining nine leper asylums. But while those Prot- 
estant institutions have extensive accommodations and very 
large grounds, the Catholic institutions, with their limited 
accommodation and small grounds of two or three acres, can 
only receive a very limited number of patients. The Govern- 
ment having manifested its intention to encourage only large 
asylums, the Catholic asylums are doomed, unless they im- 
prove and enlarge their accommodations, to do which the 
charity of the general public must supply the means. 

Philadelphia has given $84,000 and promised $70,000 more to 
3ishop Dougherty of Jaro, in the Philippines, for the benefit 


of his diocese. 


The Sixteenth National Congress of German Catholics, 
which began at Metz on August 17, was a great and repre- 
sentative gathering. Both the German and French languages 
were used in the proceedings. 

The Very Rev. Thomas Esser, O.P., who for more than fif- 
teen years has been Secretary to the Sacred Congregation of the 
Index in Rome, is the guest of the Dominican Fathers in New 
York. Father Esser for several years was professor of phil- 
osophy at Maynooth College, Ireland. He also taught philoso- 
phy and theology at Vienna and at the University of Fribourg, 
Switzerland. For five years he taught canon law in the Eternal 
City. The present Apostolic Delegate to the United States, His 
Excellency Mgr. Bonzano, was his distinguished pupil. 





The second American Catholic Congress will open in Boston 
on October 19 and will last four days. The sessions will be held 
in Symphony Hall. His Eminence Cardinal O’Connell is the 
permanent chairman of the Congress. His Excellency the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, Most Rev. John Bonzano, D.D., will officiate at 
the pontificai Mass in the Cathedral at the opening. The sermon 
will be preached by Cardinal O'Connell, and it is expected that 
sixty or seventy members of the hierarchy of the United States, 
about fifteen of the hierarchy of Canada, five mitred abbots and 
a great many prelates will assist. At the opening of the sessions 
there will be an address of welcome by the chairman, his Emi- 
nence the Cardinal, and the key-note will be delivered by the 
Most Rev. James Edward Quigley, Archbishop of Chicago, fol- 
lowed by an address on “The Spirit of the Congress,” by the 
Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of Toledo. 

In the afternoon the session will be given up to the foreign 
missions. Tuesday morning home missions will be consid- 
ered; and at the afternoon session immigrant problems, under 
the direction of Bishop Muldoon, of Rockford, Ill. The morning 
session of Wednesday will be devoted to missionary conditions 
in the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico and other American 
possessions; the afternoon session to “Solutions Presented for 
Our Missionary Difficulties.” The discussion will be based 
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Right Rev. J. F. Regis Canevin, D.D., 


upon a paper by the 


Bishop of Pittsburgh. 





Bulletin No. 634 of the New York Bureau of Municipal ,Re- 
search, dated July 12, 1913, states that, including exemptions 
from taxation of churches and charitable property, the total 
value of exempted property, exclusive of that owned by city, 
State or nation, is $371,543,528, on which the taxes remitted 
would come to $6,700,000. In answer to the implied argument, 
Robert P. Green, one of New York’s best known educators, 
writing to the Sun, says: 

“So ultra-fair-minded a body is bound in conscience to issue 
Bulletin 635 and announce just how much is saved annually 
to the city by some of these exempt properties. The various 
Catholic parish schools, all exempt, have, it seems, 137,000 pupils 
in them. Each would cost the city $50 a year, so that one 
Church alone pays the tax exemptions for all Catholic, Prot- 
estant, Jewish and Masonic Temple properties.” 


PERSONAL 


- the Congress of International Astronomers, which began 
its week’s meeting at Bonn on August 3, amongst the scientists 


specially invited was Father Hagen, S.J., formerly of George- | 


town University and now of the Vatican Observatory. From 


Bonn Father Hagen went to Hamburg to assist another Con- | 


gress organized by the German Astronomical Society. A news- 
paper asks what will the German Evangelical League say to the 
presence of a Jesuit at these two congresses. 

The Spanish Government has delegated Count St. Stephen de 
Canongo to represent it at the International Students’ Congress 


to be held at Ithaca, New York, in September, and the Hygiene | 


Congress at Buffalo. 
van Beare and treasures a fine painting of his famous ancestor. 


He is reported to be an excellent Catholic and very proud of | 


us imeage. 


OBITUARY 


Nearly thirty-seven years ago a neophyte was at vespers in 
id St. Mary’s Cathedral, San Francisco. When the time 
came for the sermon a young priest, evidently fresh from the 
seminary, mounted the pulpit and in simple, earnest words, 
saturated and overflowing with tender pity, addressed the con- 
gregation on the devotion to the Sacred Heart. It was the 
neophyte’s introduction to the wonderful devotion that has 
wrought such marvels in the world. As he listened, the unc- 
tion of the young preacher touched a chord in his heart, and 
responding to the touch he said within himself in utter con- 
viction: “This priest is truly a man of God.” 

The neophyte in his turn became a priest. How far the 
word and example of the young preacher helped in deter- 
mining him to his vocation is known to God alone; but he 
feels that they were not without their influence. But this is 
certain, that all the experience of thirty-seven years confirmed 
him in his judgment more and more; Father Peter S. Casey 
was truly a man of God. 


The count is a descendant of The O’Sulli- | 


What his bishop, the saintly Archbishop Alemany, thought | 


of him is shown by the fact that two years later we find 
Father Casey pastor of St. Peter's parish. It was an im- 


portant parish then; but under his wise administration, not- 
withstanding that from it has been taken the territory for 
others, it has become one of the chief parishes of the city. 
Its schools hold the children; the regularity and piety of the 
Church bind the people, and so the whole parish gathered 
round their pastor, strong and united in faith and love. Yet 
Father Casey was not a demonstrative man. 


He was rather 





reserved. His heart was warm and tender; yet rarely did his 
mere word reveal it. But that natural warmth and tenderness 
was elevated by supernatural charity manifesting itself in the 
deeds of the priest more convincing than many words. 

For some years before his death Father Casey had been a 
constant sufferer, silent and cheerful and conformed to God’s 
holy will. The devotion to the Sacred Heart which burned 
so clearly in the first days of his priesthood never abated. 
Even when the feeble body was breaking too quickly and 


death was at the door, he would not miss the Holy Hour on 


Friday evenings, but dragged himself to his accustomed place 
in the sanctuary. He received his full share of the graces 
promised to the priest of the Sacred Heart. 

The end came August 17. The funeral was such as to testify 
to the high place Father Casey held in the hearts of the 
Archbishop, clergy and people of San Francisco. 





Right Rev. Mgr. John Ignatius Barrett, rector of St. Michael’s 
Church, Brooklyn, and secretary to Bishop McDonnell for 
twenty years, died on August 28 from an affection of the heart. 
He was born January 28, 1865, and was graduated in 1885 from 
St. Francis Xavier’s College. His theological course was made 
at the North American College, Rome, where he was ordained 
priest in 1890. The two following years he spent as an assistant 
in Brooklyn parishes until the appointment of Bishop McDon- 
nell, who made him his secretary. In 1912 he was appointed 
rector of St. Michael’s Church, at Bay Ridge. He was elevated 
to the Domestic prelacy five years ago. 





The Right Rev. Charles Lavigne, S. J., the veteran missionary 
Bishop of Trincomalee, Ceylon, died at Montpelier, on July 11th. 
Born at Marvejols, Diocese of Mende (France) on June 6, 1840, 
he was a brilliant student, well versed in many European lan- 
guages, and in Hebrew. He was for some years Secretary to 
the General of the Society, and displayed administrative and 
business abilities of a high order. When the Malabar Syrians 
were separated from the Latins in Church government in 1887, 
Father Lavigne was appointed as the first Vicar Apostolic of 
Chenganachery, and came to Malabar to prepare the Syrian 
clergy and laity for the final establishment of a native hierarchy. 
The Syrians were, at this time deplorably backward in English 
education; and Bishop Lavigne first turned his attention thereto. 
Soon he had a High School built at Chenganachery (the head 
quarters of his Vicariate). He introduced various reforms in 
the parishes, and improved the efficiency of the clergy. Ina few 
years he mastered the Malayalam language and was diligently 
working at Syriac. In 1896, however, to his great sorrow he had 
to leave Malabar for good, for the Syrians were at this time 
granted Vicars Apostolic of their own race and rite. Bishop 
Lavigne and his missionaries were the last of a long line of the 
Sons of Loyola who worked among the St. Thomas’ Christians 
from the days of St. Francis Xavier. 

Soon after, he was appointed to the newly created bishopric of 
Trincomalee and there spent the last seventeen years of his 
missionary career. In his new diocese, he worked up with vigor 
and zeal everything from the very foundation, and now the 
diocese is a fair field of missionary activities. There are at 
present 8,731 Catholics out of a total population of 186,251; 23 
missionaries and 15 members of religious communities serve 6 
head stations and 31 churches and chapels. The parochial schools 
are in a flourishing condition: 50 schools with 2,741 pupils, of 
which 5 are secondary schools with 820 scholars. Last year the 
foundations were laid of a second grade college at Baticaloa. 

In November, 1912, Bishop Lavigne celebrated the silver jubilee 
of his episcopate, and received from Rome the titles of “Roman 
Count,” and “Assistant to the Pontifical Throne.” He was also 
the recipient of many tokens of gratitude and affection from his 
spiritual children past and present. J. P. 

















